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TEARS AND TAXES 


O ONE likes to pay taxes. Almost every taxpayer thinks 
N he pays too much in proportion to the other fellow. He’s 

sure that taxes are getting higher and higher, with no 
relief in sight. Suggestions from editorial writers, candidates 
for office, and the corner philosopher make him believe that 
there is huge waste, inefficiency, and perhaps corruption in our 
public life. Particularly does he think that schools are extrava- 
gantly managed, that books and other supplies cost too much, 
and that teachers are overpaid. He says the legislature should 
do something about it, the county board should investigate, the 
city council should retrench, and the board of education should 
pare expenses ruthlessly. 


In all probability none of these agencies can do anything ex- 
cept postpone action. Their successors will then have to assume 
responsibility and take the blame. Much that passes for econ- 
omy is merely postponed payment or deferred investment. 
Some people would call it “passing the buck.” But eventually 
the people are to blame; for it is their tears that move the would- 
be economist in government. 


Wisconsin’s state government is not wasteful. Only one state 
in the union—Massachusetts—has increased its expenditures less 
during the last decade. The general government of the state 
cost $1,092,490 in 1918. In 1924 it cost but $1,649,286. Abolish 
the cost of state government and you have done nothing much 
to reduce taxes. The state’s investment in the University, Nor- 
mals, and common schools was $4,557,151 in 1918 and $9,107,355 
in 1924. In roads in 1918 it was $164,721 and in 1924, $9,107,355. 
| It is easy to see where the costs are. The University and Normals 
have been suffering because of unjustified talk about high taxes. 


We need a renaissance of truth telling, an impartial analysis 
of our financial system, a clearing up of the facts about the tax 
structure of Wisconsin. The state can, the state should, the 
state must treat its institutions fairly. Not for the sake of the 
institutions, but for the good of the state. It’s time to shed 
a few tears for the children, for the unfortunates, for the victims 
of a false economy. 














The High School Library and Local 
History 


By WILMA JOHNSON, Port Edwards 


HIS article concerns chiefly the 

city, and the community in which 

the city is located. The county 
may well be its bounds, but state his- 
tory is not considered to any extent. 

The purpose of studying local history 
may seem obvious to those who have 
long been interested in frontier life, yet 
to those who have not begun to gather 
information about the past life of the 
locality for their libraries, the sugges- 
tion may seem provincial. If, how- 
ever, history is to be studied in an inti- 
mate and personal way, if we are to see 
the effects so evident about us as the 
results of causes not remote, it must be 
through familiar people and occupa- 
tions. These causes surely cannot seem 
remote if they relate to our grand- 
fathers, our village church, city library, 
or prominent citizens. 

Answers to questionnaires indicate 
that in many places there is no call for 
such material. Since the librarian so 
largely determines what material is to 
be in the library, we must consider 
what our position is to be on such ques- 
tions. We try to please by having 
what is called for, but do we not also 
have our eyes open for something ex- 
tra to offer? Is it to be only, “Ask, 
and it shall be given,” or shall we be 
missionaries and offer to teachers and 
pupils the history of the community in 
the hope that it, will take root and de- 
velop into sympathetic appreciation of 
pioneer life, and so help students gain 
an insight into the present? 


I shall try to outline what librarians, 
chiefly in this state, are doing in this 
work, and what might be done: the 
sources of information, the methods 
used to get it, ways schools have found 
practical for filing the material, and the 
kinds of material that are being saved 


to keep alive the memory of the past. 
“We must keep alive the world’s mem- 
ory,” said Woodrow Wilson, “if we are 
to keep it from making the same mis- 
takes.” 

The need for prompt action to secure 
accurate facts is evident when one no- 
tices how few are left of those who saw 
pioneer conditions. Rural school gradu- 
ates in Green county, writing histories 
of their districts as part of their eighth 
grade work, found that no original set- 
tlers were left to give first-hand infor- 
mation. While teaching near Madison, 
with access to all the libraries of that 
place, I found but one book with mate- 
rial about early life in the community. 
That contained meager historical facts 
about various sections of the county, 
but very little about each village. Our 
narratives for commencement addresses 
on the history of the school and village 
had to be obtained from the few old 
citizens still living, and any town boasts 
few who have dwelt there since pioneer 
days. Port Edwards has, I believe, 
only two old citizens living who were 
born in the pioneer days of that com- 
munity. 

From these early settlers we can get 
true stories of early life in the locality. 
Not many of the old letters they have 
kept, the portraits they cherish, the pic- 
tures of their homes and churches and 
stores will be saved for their descend- 
ants unless we do it. Too often house 
cleaning will end them for always. 
Newspapers occasionally publish arti- 
cles on some phase of the development 
of the town, print news of fifty years 
ago, or pictures of first stores, and the 
like. When that information is filed in 
the newspaper office it is of no general 
public value. 

Magazine and newspaper clippings 
of local interest can be filed in dated 
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envelopes. Stevens Point Normal keeps 
a series of envelopes with dates such 
as 1840-1860, 1880-1900, and 1925, 
into which articles are put piece by 
piece as they are found. The Wiscon- 
sin Magazine may have articles about 
your community. School annuals, the 
publications of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, post cards, snap- 
shots, and pictures of old landmarks or 
parts of town likely to be changed or 
torn down serve to give information, 
librarians say, not only to teachers and 
pupils, but to club women, authors, ad- 
vertising firms, genealogists, and news- 
paper reporters. Saving these kinds 
of material to enliven the pages of his- 
tory is considered the librarian’s job, 
especially if any kind of filing space 
can be secured—shelves, cupboards, 
files, or pamphlet boxes. 


For thorough research work the 
methods of the State Historical Society 
will offer sources. The topography of 
an area and its physical relations de- 
termine its economic and commercial 
history. The township plat showing 
land grants with names of private 
grantees and dates of grants may be 
transferred from the surveyor’s map 
preserved in the tract books of the U. S. 
Land Office and the State Land Office. 
On the margins of the resulting plot 
can be put the data from the surveyor’s 
notebook descriptive of quality of land, 
kines of timber, trails, etc., as seen in 
the original survey. Sources of infor- 
mation about people will be town, 
church, lodge, and cemetery records, as 
well as the census takers’ descriptions 
of the social origin of the settlers, their 
occupations, nativity, and their success 
as measured in crops and property. 
Old Bibles give accurate information 
about births, marriages, and deaths. 

Knowing where we may go for infor- 
mation, we may call for aid from Eng- 
lish, history, and civics classes in the 
project of getting biographies and nar- 
ratives that have never been written. 
Stories of fire, flood, storms, Indian 
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wars, political and religious movements, 
and of the lives of our settlers are of 
special interest if we can get them in 
the words of the pioneers or their chil- 
dren. We cannot in most cases ask 
them to write them, but we can hear 
their stories and preserve them. We 
can search for facts among the older 
citizens and write these in the best way 
possible. These stories may be in- 
dexed, filed, and catalogued under the 
name of the author or compiler. Such 
narratives told by old citizens have been 
gathered by the Stevens Point Normal 
—stories of lumber camps, Indians, and 
taverns. They have been filed in their 
typewritten form and will be bound 
when there are enough to make a 
volume. 

The English Journal of February, 
1921 suggests the use of local color for 
all four years of high school work. 
Simple narration may be given the 
freshmen, in which they write on ob- 
servation and experience, giving their 
personal reactions to the community. 
The sophomore civics class may study 
the organization and administration of 
village affairs, noting election and offi- 
cials. A history of the school and town 
may be written by the junior class; 
traditions, correspondence with old pu- 
pils and teachers, and records will fur- 
nish material. The senior English and 
history classes may make a survey of 
sources. Grandfathers’ tales may be 
used, for, though less accurate, they are 
more lively than records. Hart, in 
chapter VI of his Educational Resources 
of Village and Rural Communities, sug- 
gests questions for use in such a study. 
When the study is completed put the 
whole together for all to see. 


Some of the methods employed by 
high schools whose librarians have too 
full a program to devote time to filing 
may be used because those methods 
may at least offer something to file in 
the future. A large box may be set 
aside into which may be dropped pro- 
grams of commencements, class plays, 
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operettas, recitals, etc., if not programs 
of churches, clubs, and conventions. We 
may do as Whitewater Normal has done 
since 1880; put into scrapbooks all news 
pertaining to the school and its gradu- 
ates. Miss Thatcher is now planning 
to index these, but even as they are, 
the chronological file can easily be 
searched. The Beloit Public Library 
files the entire local newspaper, but 
Platteville Normal saves clippings from 
che local and county newspapers and 
files them in scrapbooks and envelopes. 
Stevens Point Normal has an interest- 
ing scrapbook devoted to the late Presi- 
dent Sims, and has begun one for Presi- 
dent Baldwin. Schools in cities may 
file bulletins of city departments. Old 
maps of the city, once new, are now a 
valuable aid in determining the growth 
and changes. Road maps will some 
day be valuable indications of changes. 

Albert H. Sanford of the La Crosse 
Normal says their library has not only 
files of newspapers, bulletins, and clip- 
pings, but maps, city plats, letters, 
stereopticon views, and relics which are 
kept in the school museum. The La 
Crosse Historical Society is working on 
topics of local interest, and students of 
the school have obtained interesting 
material from pioneers. Last year the 
society conducted a local history con- 
test in the country and high schools of 
the state. Many stories of early times 
were secured. The co-operation of that 
local society with the state society is 
yielding profit for both. At this time 
the state society has a large number of 
letters from the local organization. If 
anyone wishes to transfer the township 
plat from the United States and State 
Loan Offices, the state society will as- 
sist in gathering data, from census re- 
ports and other records in their office. 

A useful organization mentioned by 
several librarians was the local cham- 
ber of commerce. In Rhinelander this 
group publishes bulletins and articles 
which the school files. Fond du Lac is 
trying to persuade its organization to 
work with the library in getting out a 
history of the city. 


A means of saving material when 
there is not enough for a bound book 
is suggested in a Sturgeon Bay school 
annual, in which are preserved tradi- 
tions and stories of early times. 

Some suggestions may come from big 
city libraries even though one cannot 
cover the ground as they or historical 
societies do. The St. Paul library 
keeps a complete set of the writings of 
local authors, collects programs of edu- 
cational and cultural societies, year- 
books of women’s clubs, and other de- 
tailed material which the Minnesota 
Historical Society in the city cannot at- 
tempt to keep. Detroit has lantern 
slides, prints, and portraits, and keeps 
a “Cleveland” file which gives the loca- 
tion in the library of material which 
cannot be gathered into a local history 
collection. That we may do too, by 
adding on cards the references to books, 
papers, pictures, and maps which can- 
not be put in a special place. 


Advertising for what one wants 
should prove as profitable in this field 
as any other. In an article on “The 
Community Historical Museum” pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, Mr. Sanford suggests that rec- 
ognition of gifts by an article in the 
local newspaper will bring more. Peo- 
ple respond to honest appreciation and 
much that they do not want to throw 
away, but that is hardly suitable for 
display in the home, like the old-fash- 
ioned ox-yoke and old letters, will be 
brought for display and _ protection. 
Could one not in the same way get in- 
formation about early times, collect pic- 
tures, letters, stories of the past, and 
perhaps a few books that people would 
gladly give if they knew we wanted 
and would treasure them? 

The criticism of local history as it is 
customarily produced is that it is: 


1. Unsympathetic—touches only one 
or a few of the complex interests of any 
community. 

2. Worthless—only the vague recol- 
lections of an author. 
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3. Lacking in the general feeling for 
historical results. 


The historian must take to heart the 
lessons of scientific research. “It is 
charged against history that it is not 
firmly enough attached to reality, and 
in a certain sense this is true,” says 
Joseph Schafer in the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History. “Stories are made to 
fit the data instead of finding data to 
enable them to tell the stories as they 
ought ideally to be told.” Account for 
the present as a product of the past; 
appreciate the great truth about his- 
tory in general—that it is necessary to 
know the varied character of a region 
in order really to understand it. 

These accessible and easily grasped 
facts and ideas about our communities 
may be used as a foundation and for 
purposes of comparison in interpreting 
the complex history of a nation. Let 
us collect a store of information about 
our own people and their lives while it 
is yet possible to save it. At least, we 
can file a record of 1926. That with 
which we are familiar is commonplace 
and generally held in slight value. 
Yet we should preserve the story of 
the present, for the commonplaces of 
one generation are the treasured relics 
of another. In one of its bulletins the 
State Historical Society says, “Libra- 
rians are generally regarded as mis- 
sionaries unto the present generation: 
but let us, in our zeal for things of the 
present, not forget to be missionaries 
unto the future, and thereby earn the 
praise that comes to him who plants a 
tree for the delectation of those who 
come after.” 





Truth, friendship, love, books, are 
proof against the canker of time; and 
while we live, but for them, we can 
never grow old. We take out a new 
lease of existence from the objects on 
which we set our affections, and become 
abstracted, impassive, immortal in 
them. 


—Hazlitt 
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DON’T JUST GO TO COLLEGE 


UITION rates are increasing. So 

are all other expenses incident to 

higher education. The best col- 
leges of medicine now refuse to admit 
even high grade students whose pre- 
medical work has been done in colleges 
of arts and sciences which do not come 
up to the standards prescribed by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. 

The Dental Educational Council has 
classified dental schools. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Association 
of American Law Schools have very 
definite requirements as to libraries, 
laboratories, and equipment in colleges 
if pre-law work is to be accepted. 

Some national associations of profes- 
sional schools go so far as to limit the 
amount of absence from classes during 
college days if the student is to be per- 
mitted to enter upon professional train- 
ing. Others specify the work of pre- 
professional college years. A few re- 
quire certain methods of keeping rec- 
ords of class work. All standardising 
agencies have minimum requirements 
for graduation. 


This ought to be sufficient evidence as 
to the importance of selecting a college 
only after you know how it ranks as to 
library, laboratories, faculty, ideals, 
buildings, campus, health service, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, housing facili- 
ties for students, and a host of things 
at least as important as the size of the 
stadium, the success of the football 
team, and the salary of the athletic 
coach. 


Certainly it ought to lead all who are 
planning to enter a professional school 
after college graduation to find out 


whether this will be possible. You will 
go through college only once. Know 
where you are going and why. It pays. 


—H. E. Stone, Dean of Men 
West Virginia University 
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If Youth But Knew--- 


That Which Men for Themselves 
Must Learn 


HAT faith in some one, or some thing, anchors us. 
i & That sincerity is essential to intellectual honesty. 
That one act does not establish a habit, but its repetition does. 
That we are but a composite group of our habits. 
That character is the truth of a man. 
That nothing will pay that is not right. 


That “duty” means to do in the best possible way the thing that lies 
nearest. 


That duty daily performed invites peace of mind. 


That each succeeding day should profit from yesterday, for tomorrow is 
also a day. 


That only thase can rule who have first learned to obey. 

That the lessons of obedience must be learned in youth. 

That disloyalty to authority penalizes itself. 

That the head should control, but the joys of living come from the heart. 
That he best serves himself who first serves others. 

That happiness can not be captured; it comes to us. 

That nothing happens; everything is brought about. 

That we get from the world an equivalent for what we give to tt. 

That what we see in the faces of others is reflected from our own. 


That because man’s instinct prompts him to appraise, youth is not unob- 
served. 


That introspection is wholesome for correction, but morbid self-censure 
deteriorates moral fiber. 


That fear, most baleful to adolescence, is dispelled by understanding. 


Then youth could appreciate that the future promises to contribute more 
than the past, of that which is true and good, to the happiness of those 
coming forward to do the world’s work. 

Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior. 
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Correlating Social Science and English 


By Howarpb C. HILL 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


N THIS discussion the word “Eng- 

lish” is regarded as embracing two 

distinct matters: first, literature or 
reading; second, expression, both oral 
and written. The term “social science,” 
as here used, is defined as including 
community life or community civics, 
history, and modern problems. 

In the University of Chicago High 
School correlation between the social 
sciences and English is provided for in 
two distinct ways. First, constant at- 
tention is given to effective expression 
in all courses in social science; similar 
emphasis, it should be said, is laid so 
far as practicable in all other courses 
in the school. Correlation is provided 
for, in the second place, by an inte- 
grated course known as Community- 
Life English. Each of these methods 
of correlation will receive attention 
here. 

In so far as suitable material is avail- 
able and time permits, works of litera- 
ture are used in connection with all 
courses in social science. For example, 
in the course in Survey of Civilization— 
an introductory study of world history 
taken by ninth grade pupils—a consid- 
erable body of supplementary material 
of this character is available and pupils 
are constantly encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of it. In conaection with such 
topics as primitive man, Egyptian life 
and civilization, Greek life and culture, 
Roman civilization, and medieval life, 
pupils read imaginative works like 
Jensen’s The Long Journey, Ebers’ 
Uarda, Davis’ A Victor of Salamis, 
Farrar’s Darkness and Dawn, Henry’s 
Paul, Son of Kish, Bulwer Lytton’s The 
Last Days of Pompeii, Doyle’s The 
White Company, and Reade’s The 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


In the courses in history and modern 
problems, however, correlation with 
English finds its chief place in the at- 





tention which is given to the mastery 
of certain types of written work and 
the cultivation of clear cut, straightfor- 
ward oral and written expression, 
rather than in the use of literary mate- 
rial. Early in the year pupils are in- 
formed that no papers are acceptable 
which are not written in correct and 
pleasing form. Papers deficient in 
neatness or defective because of glar- 
ing grammatical errors, misspelled 
words, and similar violations of the es- 
sentials of social decency are, therefore, 
usually returned to their authors with 
the injunction to “correct, rewrite, and 
return.” A few experiences of this 
sort ordinarily prove salutary and 
bring about reform. 

Special attention is given in these 
courses to the technique of note-taking, 
the making of summaries and digests, 
the preparation of analytical outlines 
of subject matter, and training to think. 
In the more elementary courses this in- 
struction begins with the analysis of 
relatively simple material in the texts, 
the teacher frequently working with 
the class and illustrating on the black- 
board what is to be done and the meth- 
ods which are to be employed. Subse- 
quently, the pupils are thrown more 
and more on their own responsibility 
while the teacher supervises their class- 
room work, offering hints and sugges- 
tions or giving help to individual pu- 
pils when need arises. 

In addition to written exercises of 
the type described above, pupils are oc- 
casionally stimulated to undertake sim- 
ple historical research problems and to 
sum up their findings in carefully writ- 
ten papers, or, if their inclination leads, 
to produce original stories or essays on 
historical themes. If the teacher has 
been successful in arousing the enthu- 
siasm of the class, such papers are 
usually pleasing to him and gratifying 
to the pupils. 
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In the courses in history and modern 
problems correlation with English, as 
pointed out above, is confined in large 
part to the work in expression. In the 
course in Community-Life English, 
however, the integration of the two 
subjects is complete. Community-Life 
English is required of all pupils in the 
University high school. Ordinarily the 
course is given in the eighth and ninth 
grades, a half year in each. The teach- 
ers in charge of the work have usually 
been students of both English and so- 
cial science, sometimes specializing in 
the former and sometimes in the latter, 
but competent in both. 


Viewed from the standpoint of Eng- 
lish, the main aims in the course are 
first, to arouse or develop in boys and 
girls a love of reading; second, to stim- 
ulate and inculcate in them habits of 
clear, effective, and fluent expression. 


The proper approach for the crea- 
tion or development of a liking for lit- 
erature in boys and girls of junior high 
school age is through the content value 
or meaning of the printed page rather 
than through the study of those ele- 
ments which may be regarded as pri- 
marily literary in character. The lat- 
ter may be postponed with advantage 
to the senior high school. The interest 
of upper-grade pupils may be awak- 
ened or increased by directing their at- 
tention to the ways in which literature 
interprets life in its various manifesta- 
tions—in the home, the school, the com- 
munity, the out-of-doors, the world of 
work and of play. Hence, the litera- 
ture which is placed before these pupils 
should be selected primarily for content 
value and interest. There should also 
be provided a wide and rich variety of 
reading material from which pupils 
may freely choose. In this way one of 
the major aims which should govern 
the teaching of literature to pupils in 
the junior high school—the develop- 
ment of a liking for good books—will 
not be defeated by the establishment of 
reading requirements exacted of all. 





Along with this freedom in selecting 
reading matter it is important to pre- 
serve unity and coherence in the course 
if group activities are to proceed suc- 
cessfully and if the work is to have the 
utmost educative value. Finally, some 
method needs to be devised for utiliz- 
ing the reading experiences of pupils 
in such a manner as to stimulate rather 
than discourage the reading habit. 


On these beliefs or propositions the 
English phases of the course in Com- 
munity-Life English have been con- 
structed. To give unity to the work 
and to provide an appreciative basis 
for the wide reading which pupils are 
expected to do, the activities in the 
course are grouped about a central core 
of subject matter contained in a text- 
book. This book furnishes both in- 
formation and interpretation of such 
units of thought as the home, the school, 
the community, immigration, protec- 
tion, work, and country. When the 
study of a unit begins the pupils are 
given long lists of books which illumine 
or interpret the unit in question, in- 
cluding volumes of fiction, biography, 
poetry, travel, history, and drama, each 
chosen because of its content value, its 
literary merit, and its appeal to boys 
and girls. 

Usually the first act in taking up a 
new unit is to talk over with the class 
the volumes on the book-list with a 
view to arousing a desire in each pupil 
to read some book or books at home or 
in the library during the period of time 
devoted in the classroom to the mastery 
of the text material, the making of out- 
lines, the writing of themes, and the 
giving of floor-talks. As a means of 
recording the reading and of obtaining 
the reactions of the pupils, they are 
asked to turn in from time to time brief 
reports on 3x5 or 5x7 cards, giving 
in concise sentences the central theme 
of the book, the ways in which it throws 
light on the unit, and their own reac- 
tions and judgments upon its contents. 
Occasionally “Book Days” are held, 
when pupils and teacher informally 




















talk over their reading. These days 
always prove both stimulative and en- 
joyable if they are not too frequent 
and if talk is not allowed to become 
repetitious and tiresome. 


If the amount of reading which pu- 
pils do may serve as the criterion of 
the extent to which the first major ob- 
jective in the course is realized, Com- 
munity-Life English has proved re- 
markably successful in cultivating a 
love of reading. Although the reading 
requirement is only half an hour a day 
outside the classroom, it is the excep- 
tional pupil who reads less than four 
thousand pages in the course of a single 
semester of seventeen and a half weeks. 
Studies made of voluntary reading 
done during vacation seasons indicate 
that the lure of worth while books thus 
created or stimulated abides long after 
the course in Community-Life English 
has been completed. 

The wide reading of the pupils has 
proved of great value in the expression 
phase of the course. The enlargement 
of experience which comes from the 
perusal of many books, each contribut- 
ing to the social-science concept around 
which the work is centered, furnishes 
pupils with a mass of information and 
new ideas which they are eager to ex- 
press to others. In this way the first 
factor essential to successful composi- 
tion work—something to express and a 
desire to express it—is provided. The 
variety in the floor-talks and themes of 
the pupils, arising from the varied na- 
ture of the books they have read aud 
the different individual experiences 
they have had, furnishes the second es- 
sential factor in the cultivation of sin- 
cere, fluent expression,—a genuine so- 
cial situation in which each pupil is 
eager to hear what his neighbor has 
to contribute. Moreover, the subject 
matter makes ample provision for the 
varying aptitudes and capacities of pu- 
pils. In consequence, themes range 
from poems and short stories to essays, 
descriptions, and arguments. In fact, 
no feature of the course has proved 
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more gratifying than the way in which 
it has stimulated full, free, and fluent 
expression along lines which possess 
life value. 

Correlation between social science 
and English seems to have demonstrated 
its utility, then, by aiding in making 
the use of good English habitual in- 
stead of spasmodic, as instruction in 
English is likely to become whenever 
emphasis upon the correct use of the 
mother tongue is restricted to English 
classes. As developed in the course in 
Community-Life English for boys and 
girls of the upper grades or junior high 
school, correlation has proved espe- 
cially valuable in cultivating a love of 
reading and in the development of flu- 
ent and effective oral and written ex- 
pression. 





Teaching of truth as a habit will be 
the chief work the master has to do; 
and it will enter into all parts of edu- 
cation. First, you must accustom your 
children to close accuracy of statement; 
this both as a principle of honor and as 
an accomplishment of language, mak- 
ing them try always who shall speak 
truest, both as regards the fact he has 
to relate or express, and as regards the 
precision of the words he expresses it 
in, thus making truth (which indeed it 
is) the test of perfect language, and 
giving the intensity of a moral purpose 
to the study and art of words: then 
carrying this accuracy into all habits 
of thought and observation also, so as 
always to think of things as they truly 
are, and to see them as they truly are, 
as far as in us rests. 

—John Ruskin 


Music, like religion, is a personal mat- 
ter, not one of forms, institutions, and 
ceremonies. What is it to me? is the 


question; and what am I, and what 
should I become, in order that music, 
like every expression of the spirit of 
beauty, should perform in me its blessed 
work in aid of my striving toward an 
unattainable perfection? 

—Edward Dickinson 








Dear Arthur: 


I promised you last fall that I would 
write you once a month about some of 
the problems you were likely to be 
called upon to solve. We understood 
that I was neither an expert nor an 
educational specialist; merely a practi- 
cal school man who had been up against 
many of the obstacles which were likely 
to confront you at every turn. I have 
done my best, and you have been eager 
to submit questions. Since you have 
had a year of experience, I suppose we 
may as well close our professional cor- 
respondence with this letter. I shall, 
however, be glad to hear from you and 
to give you any help I can. 

Your last note contained a paragraph 
that has bothered me somewhat. You 
say, “A book agent is one of those semi- 
official visitors who come about once a 
month and convince you that the read- 
ers you ordered from the other fellow 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you don’t know anything about 
reading, and that you are very, very 
gullible.” 

Well, it sounds discouraging, but I’m 
afraid you have let an individual case 
stand for the whole. Think over the 
list of bookmen who call upon you and 
I guess you’ll agree that they are gentle- 
men with a high average of intelligence, 
scholarship, integrity, and professional 
ability. For years they have called 
upon me and I can recall but two in all 
of my quarter century of contact with 
them who were other than fair, helpful, 
and friendly. Some of the finest friend- 
ships I formed were with bookmen, and 
some of the most helpful suggestions 
came from them. The bookmen in this 
state compare favorably, I think, with 
any other educational group. 

The textbook business is so important 
to the schools that it is almost a part of 
our educational system. Textbook mak- 
ers follow closely changes in educational 
thinking, and in some cases they have 
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actually led reforms. Consider what 
Frye did for geography teaching, Hal- 
leck for literature, Ward for composi- 
tion, or other authors of textbooks who 
have done more to change teaching 
methods and content than dozens of 
committee investigations. Compare a 
textbook of today in content, typogra- 
phy, presswork, illustrations, and bind- 
ing with one of a quarter century ago 
and note the tremendous improvement. 
We have such a wealth of high grade 
books that a choice is frequently diffi- 
cult. In any event you don’t go very 
far wrong. Competition is so keen that 
trash has almost no chance of selling. 
Today a popular novel sells for $2.50. 
A generation ago it was ninety-eight 
cents. There has been no such increase 
in the cost of textbooks. In fact the 
amount spent for books is pitifully in- 
adequate. One of your jobs and mine 
is to bring about a healthier state of 
mind toward the purchase of books. As 
a nation we are the world’s poorest 
book buyers. The textbook makers 
could give us even better books if we 
encouraged a still wider use of them. 
Well, the next time one of the Woods, 
or Emery, or Huebsch, or Crouch, or 
Wilson, or Fuller, or Todd, or Whipple, 
to mention a few of the older bookmen, 
or any of the younger representatives 
call upon you, for goodness sake treat 
them as equals (because the chances are 
they are your superiors), listen to them, 
question them, make them your allies, 
and believe me, brother, it will be for 
your good and the good of the schools. 
Good luck, best wishes, and remem- 
ber that plain horse sense is not to be 
despised even if you can’t reduce it to 
statistics, plot its curve, or figure its co- 
efficient of correlation with ideals. It 
usually checks up well with science. 
Together they are unbeatable. Use 
both, 
Sincerely, 
John Schoolmaster 
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Measuring Future Citizenship 


By GEORGE O. SAVAGE, Principal Read Public School, Oshkosh' 


HE real test of any normal per- 

son is whether he can get along 

in personal relations with his 
fellows. “His fellows” is just another 
term for his community. It becomes, 
therefore, a most admirable educationa! 
aim to adapt the child to social living 
and build habits that make for good 
citizenship. Unfortunately even this 
admirable but general aim is inade- 
quately realized. Principals and teach- 
ers must get their feet upon solid 
ground and stand upon something more 
definite than a general objective. 

The Read Elementary school has at- 
tempted to develop character and per- 
sonality through its social activities. 
The group games upon its playground 
are almost never still. Its school band 
is well known, and in a real sense be- 
came the foster parent of the later Osh- 
kosh High school band. Its athletic 
teams and its literary and other organi- 
zations have built around this element- 
ary school a special tradition. In keep- 
ing with these many activities the Read 
school is actively experimenting to mod- 
ify and expand the usual instruction in 
civics. ; 

To develop the information and hab- 
its desirable for good citizenship is ex- 
tremely difficult. The Upton—Chassell 
scale lists many concrete habits which 
should characterize a child who is tak- 
ing his part as a good citizen in an ele- 
mentary school democracy. For the 
whole range of civic habits, the rela- 
tive importance of each habit has been 
estimated by numerous educators. On 
this scale the child’s habits are scored 
numerically. For example, if he per- 
forms the greater part of the nine acts 
listed under the heading “XI. Civic 
Responsibility” he receives a definite 
score for this civic sense. This scale is 


The statistical work was checked by stu- 
dents in the department of special education, 
Wisconsin State Normal, Oshkosh, under the 


supervision of Dr. William L. Dealey. 





an excellent guide for teachers and par- 
ents, because it measures just what 
stage the child has reached in forming 
habits that a good citizen should pos- 
sess. 

In treating every child who is pass- 
ing through its civics classes as one in 
process of becoming an adult citizen, 
the Read school needed a measure 
which would suggest in greater detail 
than the Upton—Chassell scale the con- 
tent of a course of study in good citi- 
zenship. The great differences in the 
habits of children of any single age or 
grade clearly showed that they need or- 
ganized instruction in citizenship as 
much as in the usual subjects. Just as 
Ayres included in his spelling scale 
only the words used frequently in adult 
life, so our school sought an inventory 
of only that information which would 
help a child adapt himself to his com- 
munity and insure an intelligent citi- 
zenship. 

First experiments with an inventory 
in community civics devised by Dr. 
W. H. Burton of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati, were so 
successful that all civics classes in the 
Read school were surveyed by this test. 
This inventory scores the child upon 96 
items, divided into three sections of 32 
questions each. Under each question 
the child simply checks what he consid- 
ers the best of three printed answers. 
To illustrate: 

“What is a blind alley job? 
One which is likely to be hard on the eyes. 
One in a small factory on a narrow, dark 


street. 
One which does not train for better jobs.” 


The First Section is devoted to prac- 
tical information in the political field, 
particularly city government and the 
police and fire departments. It in- 
cludes such subjects as political parties 
and bosses, platforms, primaries, the 
meaning of graft, naturalization, tariff, 
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income tax. It lists many utilities— 
telephone, fire apparatus, street cars, 
water works, railroads, electric light 
system, library, postoffice, schoolhouses 
—and asks the child to name those 
usually owned by his government or by 
private business. 

Section II reviews the practical 
things in a working knowledge of eco- 
nomics: investments, the difference be- 
tween stocks and bonds, bank deposits, 
postal savings, charge accounts and 
buying on the instalment plan. It lists 
transportation costs by water, railroad, 
freight, or express. The items range 
to labor unions, strike breakers, sweat 
shops, and seasonable trades. For a 
more exact notion of the inventory, 
sample questions may be examined. 


What is a chain store? 

What is profiteering? 

What is a middle man? 

Why do people put mortgages on their prop- 
erty? 


Under each of these questions, it will 
be remembered, the child is to find the 
best answer: 

What is an injunction? 

A court order making people do, or stop do- 

ing, a certain thing. 

A place where several railroads come to- 

gether. 

A breakdown of machinery which stops 

work in a factory. 


What is a strike? 
Workmen quit and refuse to work. 
Workmen ask for a job. 
Workmen fight and create a disturbance. 


The Third Section treats of the ev- 
eryday social problems or conditions in 
a community. Children of the Read 
school made their highest scores here. 
The items touch on poverty, the family 
budget, slums, tenements, the pauper, 
immigrant, race hatred, Americaniza- 
tion, the illiterate, the census, recrea- 
tion, or, in the public health field, con- 
tagious diseases, epidemics, quarantine, 
inspection of markets, bakeries, and 
restaurants. Typical questions are: 


Why should we have schools for blind, deaf, 
and crippled children? 

What kind of education is vocational educa- 
tion? 





What does the compulsory school law do? 
Are most criminals well educated or not? 


All these questions, again, are pre- 
sented with three possible answers: 


What is the juvenile court? 
A court which handles serious crimes only. 
A court which handles children’s cases only. 
A court in small towns out in the country. 


Results of this inventory as given to 
some 200 children showed the usual in- 
crease in scores from the fifth to the 
eighth grades. Burton reported the 
Read scores as somewhat higher than 
the scores of Chicago and Peoria chil- 
dren. As a check the inventory was 
also given to a group of older vocational 
pupils, but with no noticeable advance 
over the average eighth grade scores. 
In the following table the median score 
for each grade has been translated into 
the percent of questions answered cor- 
rectly: 


Median percentage of all questions answered 
correctly by grades, Read School inventory 
in community civics. 


Soc. I Sec. II Total 

Polit- Econom- Sec.III  Inven- 

Grade ical ics Social tory 
5th 41% 44% 44% 42% 
6th 41% 47% 53% 47% 
Tth 59% 63% 69% 62% 
8th 66% 66% 12% 69% 
Vucat’l 62% 68% 15% 69% 


The results of this inventory in com- 
munity civics have brought to light 
many words and items which teachers 
mistakenly take for granted the chil- 
dren know. The enthusiasm of the 
teachers for the inventory rose accord- 
ingly, and rapidly replaced the earlier 
indifference. Even the children have 
asked, “When are we going to have 
some more of the civics questions?” 
The scores have made the teachers con- 
scious of the fact that they have talked 
over the heads of pupils, not only in 
civics but in other subjects. It has 
given the teachers of civics firm ground 
upon which to stand, has shown the 
gaps in past work, and has led to imme- 
diate action to bridge these gaps. 
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TWELVE ESSENTIALS OF A DE- 
SIRABLE HISTORY TEXT 


By W. B. DAVISON, Stout Institute 


1. It is authoritative and scholarly. 

2. It is much more than a bare-bones, 
chronological outline-narrative. That 
is, it truthfully and vividly portrays. 
This portrayal should tell us how peo- 
ple in the past made a living, what they 
ate, what they wore, what they wrought 
with their hands and tools, what they 
believed, how they fought enemies with- 
in and without the group, how they 
worked, played, worshipped, married, 
trained, hewed, built, bought, sold, ar- 
gued, traveled, and cooperated, in try- 
ing to meet their common needs; in 
short, how they lived. 

3. It -is written from the true point 
of view. The true point of view in 
American history is not the planting 
and growth of institutions on the At- 
lantic coast, but the continent-conquer- 
ing movement from 1600 on. In Eng- 
lish history the true point of view is 
not the life of a few millions of people 
on a little island, but rather the ex- 
pansion of England to the ends of the 
earth. 

4. It is free from racial, religious, 
political, economic, and sectional bias. 

5. Rather than being bigoted, opin- 
ionated, and dogmatic, it invites, pro- 
vokes, and even shocks the reader into 
intellectual freedom and sound think- 
ing. 

6. Although not exhaustive, it is top- 
ical and comprehensive in its treat- 
ment. It omits nothing that is essen- 
tial to the understanding of great move- 
ments, but it is not cluttered up with 
court gossip and insignificant anecdote. 

7. In its faithful treatment of human 
situations and events in historical pe- 
riods and in its explanation of the be- 
havior of people in particular regions at 
particular times it gives due weight to 
geographic, ethnic, and social factors; 
it indicates the political, economic, and 
social arrangements which have made 
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for happiness and real achievement as 
distinguished from those which have re- 
sulted in misery; it does not over-stress 
the political and military to the neglect 
of economic and social phases of life; 
it refuses to indulge in the propaganda 
of commercial jingoists, war-psycholo- 
gists, and religious bigots. 

8. Rather than seeking to encourage 
a false and flamboyant patriotism it 
stresses international good will and a 
sane world-view. 

9. In language and style it is clear, 
simple, vivid, and picture-making. 

10. It includes truth-telling maps, 
historical illustrations, statistical tables, 
and other helpful illustrative material. 

11. By quotation from dependable 
sources and specific citation of perti- 
nent references it encourages the stu- 
dent to investigate further. 

12. It is mechanically well-made and 
attractive. 





CAN YOU HAVE A GOOD TIME? 


Can you throw off the stress and 
strain of your work and have a thor- 
oughly good time? If you can’t there 
is something wrong with you. Of 
course, there are many different ways 
of having a good time. You may have 
it by losing yourself in the reading of a 
book which has no earthly connection 
with school teaching. Fortunate you 
are if every once in a while some good 
book takes you by the hand gently or 
by the collar roughly and leads or drags 
you away off from the noise and pull of 
your daily task. How it refreshes and 
recreates you! Are you located in a dis- 
trict so commonplace and vacant that 
you are starving for companionship and 
social enjoyment? The reading of a 
few books will fill the year with rich- 
ness and every day of it with a good 
time.—F. G. Blair, president of the 
N.E.A. 








"THE following county superintendents 


Department of Public Instruction 


in Wisconsin, elected April 5, will as- 


sume their duties on the first Monday in July, 1927. 


County Superintendent Post Office 
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HERE is a continuous demand from 

all portions of the State for litera- 
ture appertaining to the state’s educa- 
tional program and bills designed to 
produce a larger distributable school 
fund income and to equalize educational 
opportunity. Fortunately the Depart- 
ment is able to comply with such re- 
quests through the distribution of two 
bulletins, “Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunity” and “The Financial Situa- 
tion in Wisconsin High School Dis- 
tricts”; also a leaflet embodying the 
fourteen points of the state’s educa- 
tional program promulgated by the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. Many 
of the requests for bulk distribution 
come from various women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the state. It is an en- 
couraging sign when so large a repre- 
sentation of women’s clubs take the in- 
itiative in doing what they can to pro- 
mote educational betterments. A prom- 
inent club woman of Racine writes: 
“We are genuinely grateful to you for 
assisting us in acquainting the women 


with the educational program of the 
state.” 


IX CONSIDERING Wisconsin’s edu- 

cational progress the high school, by 
virtue of its tremendous growth during 
the past decade, must continue te oc- 
cupy a leading position. During the 
decade ending in 1925 the number of 
high schools increased 23 _ percent, 
whereas the enrollment increased about 
95 percent. During the same period 
the percent of graduation shows a gain 
of 115%. The number of students at- 
tending high school from non-resident 
territory has increased steadily during 
this decade. In the year 1924-25 tui- 
tion pupils enrolled in our high schools 
numbered 19,944, constituting almost 
one-fourth of the entire high school en- 
rollment. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that less than twenty 
percent of the area of the state lies in 
any high school district and that al- 
most half of the assessed valuation of 
the state lies outside of any high school 
district. During the period under con- 
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sideration the enrollment in special 
courses has also shown a large increase, 
with the exception of agriculture, 
which shows a loss of eight percent. 


The increase in commercial courses 
during this period was 277%. 


THE Department is unable to supply 
bulletins on accident and fire pre- 
vention, for the reason that when this 
law was passed in 1921 there was no 
appropriation for the publication of 
such a bulletin and subsequent legisla- 
tures have not remedied the situation. 
The following publications, except the 
first and second mentioned, can be se- 
cured on request. The first two are 
not expensive. 
Emergencies—Gulick—Ginn & Co., 
Chicago; Safety First for Little Folks— 
Waldo—Scribners, Chicago; Boy Scout 
Handbook, Safety Education in Public 
Schools—Whiting ; Reprint by National 
Safety Council, Chicago; Safeguarding 
the Home Against Fire—National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
City; Safety for Household—Bulletin 
No. 75, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Fire Prevention Day Bulle- 
tins—Industrial Commission, Madison, 
Wis.; Pamphlets and Posters—National 
Safety Council, Chicago, 


"THE average salary paid to element- 

ary teachers in this state is 
$876.00. The average length of term 
for the common schools is 174 days. 
The training required for an element- 
ary teacher is one year of professional 
training in addition to high school 
graduation. The per capita expendi- 
ture for elementary schools based on 
enrollment is $61.23; based on average 
daily attendance it is $71.57. 


"THE School Library—Think of a 

collection of excellent geographical 
readers with historical and literary 
books, together with excellent juvenile 
fiction to be found in every school in 
the state. The county schools with 
only one room and one teacher have an 
average of 200 books each. These 
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books are used in assigning and pre- 
paring lessons, for sight reading and 
supplementary reading. They are meant 
just to be read and enjoyed. Many of 
them are drawn out by pupils for home 
reading; so whole families may profit 
by the use of the school library. Com- 
pare this with the days “when we went 
to school.” The only books we ever 
saw were textbooks and they were sel- 
dom exchanged for newer published 
texts. Sanders’ Union Readers were 
used year after year by the same stu- 
dents until the collections of reading 
material could be repeated “by heart” 
by every child in the room. Now, in 
addition to the basic readers adopted, 
children are supplied with library mate- 
rial and supplementary readers in sets, 
adding a wealth of knowledge and en- 
joyment to their every day reading 
practice. 


Letters like this cheer us: “I wish 
we had a law in our state like that in 
Wisconsin by the operation of which ex- 
cellent juvenile books are automatically 
placed in every school library in the 
state.” And like this: “We are using 
your school library list and your Read- 
ing Circle List as buyers’ guides for 
the purchase of most excellent books 
for our elementary and high school li- 
braries.” 

Wisconsin planned long ago for the 
establishment of good libraries in all 
schools with automatic additions every 
year. This department is at work now 
on the 1928-1930 school library list. 
Purchases will be made from it begin- 
ning January 1, 1928. New books 
right off the press are being sent in for 
review every day. The new list will 
be closed to publishers August 1, 1927; 
then on September 1 the books ap- 
proved will be listed and ready to sub- 
mit to bidders. Bids will be opened 
October 1, and the contract awarded, 
after which the booklet will be made 
ready for distribution as a_ buyers’ 


guide to all city and county superin- 
tendents. 


They will order from this 
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list for a period of two years, when a 
new list including latest good publica- 
tions will again be prepared. 

Nearly three hundred fifty new titles 
are being prepared. Old titles are re- 
moved from the list if they are out of 
print or out of date or are found in any 
way objectionable. Superintendents are 
invited to call the attention of this De- 
partment to new publications that look 
like good prospects for the new list. 


"THE following suggestions may ex- 
pedite licensing or certificating for 
special subjects: 

For state licenses to teach any spe- 
cial subject in a Wisconsin public 
school, a teacher must present evidence 
of graduation from an accredited three 
or four year course in that subject. 
These subjects are: agriculture, art, 
commercial, domestic science, manual 
training, music, and physical education. 


Teachers of the above special sub- 
jects, as well as all other teachers, 
should hold a state license covering the 
subject or subjects they are to teach 
(valid for the 1927-28 school year) be- 
fore signing contracts for the 1927-28 
school year. 


Teachers of special subjects, who ex- 
pect to be called upon to teach one or 
more academic subjects, should apply 
for license for such academic subjects 
immediately. Inquiry should be made 
at as early a date as possible to deter- 
mine whether or not additional credits, 
which might be earned in the 1927 sum- 
mer session, are necessary. 


Teacher-librarians should hold a state 
license to teach academic subjects and 
a license to act as teacher-librarian. 
The librarian course may be taken dur- 
ing the summer at a Wisconsin state 
normal school or the Wisconsin Library 
School at Madison, or by correspond- 
ence through the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Division. 
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A BANKER’S TEN RULES FOR 
SUCCESS 


EN rules for success, which that 

eminent banker, Otto H. Kahn, 
says he has given to many young men 
about to enter business, appear in a re- 
cent interview published in The Daily 
Princetonian: 


1. Eliminate from your vocabulary the 
word “perfunctory.” 

2. Think—exercise your brain as you 
do your muscles. 

3. The most serviceable of all assets is 

reputation. 

. Use your imagination. 

Know how to bide your time and to 

“sit tight.” 

6. Be neighborly. Be a good sport. 
Remember you can’t lift yourself 
by downing others. 

7. Work hard. It won’t hurt you. 

8. Take an active interest in public 
affairs. 

9. Meet your fellow man frankly and 
fairly. You don’t have to go 
through business armed to the 
teeth. 

10. If you are successful, be patient, 
courteous, and conciliatory. Avecid 
ostentation. 


oF 





ANY love music but for music’s 
sake, 
Many because her touches can awake 
Thoughts that repose within the breast 
half-dead, 
And rise to follow where she loves to 
lead. 
What various feelings come from days 
gone by! 
What tears from far-off sources dim the 
eye! 
Few, when light fingers with sweet 
voices play, 
And melodies swell, pause, and melt 
away, 
Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 
A spark of life hath glistened and hath 
gone. 
—Walter Savage Landor 
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Educational Book of the Month 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


By B. H. Bode. 


ERE comes one of the most pene- 
trating thinkers in contemporary 
American education and exam- 

ines for us some of the conflicting 
panaceas. His criticisms are “in no 
sense intended as an endorsement of 
conventional preachers in education. 
To criticize a proposed remedy does not 
imply that there are no faults to be 
remedied. On the contrary, the criti- 
cisms have been urged for the reason 
that the proposed reforms have taken 
the faults in present-day education too 
lightly.” 

Professor Bode tests the newer the- 
ories by the American tradition of 
democracy, which he defines as “a so- 
cial organization that aims to promote 
cooperation among its members and 
with other groups on the basis of mu- 
tual recognition of interests.” This 
means a progressive humanization of 
the social order which in turn is tied 
up with the problem of humanizing the 
curriculum, and “the problem of human- 
izing the curriculum is the problem of 
organizing subject matter in such a way 
as to provide for the progressive re- 
lease of human capacity.” The most 
important educational problem of to- 
day is therefore that of direction. 

With unusual clarity he analyzes the 
old debate between logical and psycho- 
logical organization of subject matter 
and shows the necessity of both. It is 
refreshing to hear again of the neces- 
sity for recognizing the old-fashioned 
ideals of scholarship and intellectual se- 
riousness. The future growth of the 
pupil depends upon the cultivation of 
intellectual interests which give a so- 
cial insight and make provision for pro- 
gressive adjustment to environment. 

Bobbitt’s theories of the curriculum 
are analyzed and many of his conclu- 
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sions rejected. The method of job anal- 
ysis receives a chapter, as does the so- 
ciological determination of objectives 
so ardently advocated by Snedden. The 
project method, scientific method, and 
the significance of mental tests are 
each given an illuminating chapter. 

We doubt if a more timely book on 
education has yet appeared. Here we 
are bewildered, confused, illogical, fol- 
lowing this prophet of a new era and 
that inventor of a panacea. Now 
comes the plain, common sense philos- 
opher clearing away the rubbish, set- 
ting our feet once again in the path 
that leads to a clearer understanding of 
our educational work. 

“We have long been familiar with 
the proposition that education is vital 
to a democracy, but our short-sighted- 
ness has led us to interpret this, in the 
main, as meaning that education must 
reach more people and must be applied 
in larger doses in a democracy than in 
other forms of society. We have not 
been sufficiently concerned to empha- 
size the fact that a democracy needs a 
distinctive type of education. It is self- 
evident that the political life of a de- 
mocracy is necessarily a distinctive 
thing; but the significance of the demo- 
cratic ideal for education has not been 
equally clear. We have been too little 
concerned in the past to formulate the 
objective of education and teacher 
training in terms of the meaning of 
education for a democracy. Until this 
task is achieved, educational reform is 
bound to mean the destruction of old 
educational values for the sake of cheap 
and immediate ends.” 

There’s the problem—ours to solve 
it. And we need just such guidance as 
this book provides. 
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OOK OUT—The summer will find 
the usual number of high pres- 
sure salesmen abroad. There 

will be offered to you everything under 
the sun, and considerable blue sky. 
Many of the propositions will be legiti- 
mate, many will be outrageously ex- 
travagant, and some will be downright 
swindles. ‘Watch your step.” 


LOBBYING—In one day during the 
present legislative session “the edu- 
cational lobby” was referred to in no 





uncertain terms of disapproval. Just 
what is so pernicious about an honest 
attempt by school people to get correct 
information to members of the legisla- 
ture who have a thousand bills to pass 
upon, and matters from a school fence 
to a ten million dollar equalization fund 
to consider? Most of them welcome in- 
formation, do not object to argument, 
and are eager for any service which 
will make their voting more intelligent. 

The only lobbying done by the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association has been 
open and above board, directed toward 
the improvement of the schools, and has 
never been accompanied by threats of 
political boycott. We haven’t accom- 
plished much and until we can build up 
an attitude of mind which is favorable 
to education and which recognizes that 
this is a state abundantly able to give 
every boy and girl within its borders a 
fair start in the race for life, we shall 
not get far. The taxpayer may make 
the schools possible, but schools make 
the taxpayer possible. 


BALANCES—When the school year 

closes and the educational books are 
balanced, it is altogether likely that 
some of the most important achieve- 
ments will remain unnoticed. But 
there is little excuse for the financial 
statement of the school district or the 
city not being able to show exactly the 
condition of the treasury. If we were 
in charge of a system of schools we 
should urge that the books be audited 
by a certified public accountant, that 
a modern but simple system of account- 
ing be installed, and that the report of 
the auditor be given adequate publicity. 


RIEVANCES — There are many 

complaints at this season of injus- 
tice to teachers by superintendents, of 
injustice to superintendents by school 
boards, of injustice of people to school 
boards, and so on ad infinitum. Obvi- 
ously a state organization cannot un- 
dertake to deal with local problems. 
Its position must always be that of deal- 




















ing with principles, endeavoring to se- 
cure adequate protection through build- 
ing a correct public opinion, and the 
enactment of protective legislation. 
This year we have seen at least two 
rank injustices—one to a teacher and 
one to a superintendent—that a reason- 
able tenure law would have prevented. 
And in both cases the schools would 
have benefited. Tenure will come but 
only when we can agree among our- 
selves and convince boards of education 
that in the long run they win by such a 
law. 


PART-TIME EDUCATION—Educa- 

tion is a life-long process. School- 
ing has been limited to a few years. 
It is even difficult to secure adequate 
school attendance of children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen, as 
school records show. The movement 
for compulsory attendance above four- 
teen is often misunderstood, as the de- 
bates in the Senate and Assembly on 
the bills to reduce the part-time attend- 
ance age from eighteen to sixteen 
showed clearly. This law is really one 
that compels the employer to give the 
boy and girl an opportunity to secure 
one day of schooling each week. The 
incidence of the compulsion is clearly 
upon industry. The work done for the 
boys and girls of this age has amply 
justified itself. Part-time schools are 
here to stay. The problem of educators 
is to make them even more serviceable 
than they now are. 


LAST year the Wisconsin Farmer 

conducted a Better Rural Schools 
Contest. It was unique because of its 
emphasis upon realities. The usual 
contest is a competition in essay writ- 
ing, theoretical, impractical, and some- 
times intellectually dishonest. The re- 
sults of this contest were measured ob- 
jectively, the requirements were rea- 
sonable, the ends sought were attain- 
able, and, most of all, it measured com- 
munity interest and effort. Two hun- 
dred and eleven schools entered, repre- 
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senting 38 counties. Every school was 
helped and the winners achieved a dis- 
tinction that will not soon be forgotten. 
Hicks Valley, Lakeland, Indian Ford, 
and El Dorado have enshrined them- 
selves in Wisconsin’s educational his- 
tory. 

The contest is to be repeated this 
year, beginning July 1. Its terms are 
easy, the competition is fair, there are 
no strings attached to it. We are en- 
thusiastically for it. At least a thou- 
sand schools should be entered this 


year. Every contestant will win. 
WHAT Is MEXICco? 
Area: 767,168 square miles. About 


four times the size of Germany. 
About equal to the combined areas of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Nevada. 


14,234,799. 


Capital: Mexico City (population 
906,063). Situated on a plateau about 
8000 feet high. 


Climate: Part tropical, partly tem- 
perate, varying according to the alti- 
tude. 


Exports: Petroleum, silver, lead, cop- 
per, coffee, sugar, hides, bananas, etc. 


Population: 


Imports: Machinery, manufactured 
products, iron and steel products, 
automobiles, dry-goods, etc. 


Physical Characteristics: Two moun- 
tain chains traverse the whole coun- 
try. Plateau, about 8000 feet at 
highest. 


Chief Points of Dispute Today 

Differences of opinion have arisen be- 
tween Mexico and United States regard- 
ing: 


1. Land Laws of Mexico 

2. Petroleum Laws of Mexico 

3. Religious Question—with which 
the United States has nothing 
to do. 
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HE next issue of the JOURNAL 

will reach you in September. 

That is, if you are at the same 
address. If not, please notify us and we 
shall try to have it follow you. 





HE membership year closes August 
31. This has been a fairly pros- 
perous year. Membership increased 
slightly, but not so much as it should. 
We are hoping to pass the 16,000 mark 
next year. 





WE HAVE published a pamphlet 

“Questions and Answers Con- 
cerning Wisconsin’s Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law” which we shall gladly send 
to those who desire it. It attempts to 
answer the questions which most fre- 
quently come to us about the details of 
the Fund and its administration. We 
think it is a valuable handbook. 





rT HE advertising in the JOURNAL has 

enabled us to publish a larger mag- 
azine, and we hope a better one, than we 
could otherwise have done. When we 
solicit prospective advertisers it is al- 
ways with the idea of selling space; we 
never “ask for support.” We rely upon 
the membership to justify this policy. 
The JOURNAL belongs to you, and its 
success depends upon the cooperation of 


readers, publishers, and advertisers. 
Advertisements have news value. They 
carry messages of vital interest. Read 


them, use them, and let advertisers 
know that the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is a good advertising me- 
dium. 





"THE secretary wishes to thank the 
readers of the JOURNAL for fine co- 
operation during the year. We have 


plans which will continue to give you an 





educational magazine worthy of our 
profession. It has never been our pur- 
pose to use the JOURNAL as a propa- 
ganda organ for the Association. It is 
our one medium of communication with 
our members. We shall at all times ap- 
preciate suggestions for improvement. 
Perhaps you could tell us what to omit, 
what to enlarge, and what to add. 
We'll take suggestions willingly and 
not consider them unfriendly criticisms. 
We are immunized against scolding. 
Give us your help. It’s your magazine. 
(We are even human enough to like ex- 
pressed appreciation of the things you 
enjoy and find profitable.) 





HE Boston meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., February 25—March 1, 1928, 
will doubtless attract a large number 
from Wisconsin. Rooms have been re- 
served at the New Parker House. This 
hotel is located on Tremont Street, just 
a block from Boston Common and near 
the heart of the old city. It is a new 
hotel with 800 rooms. Rates are from 
$3.50 to $8.50 a room. We have reser- 
vations for 125. Send your application 
to this office. Do it now. 





ALTTLE while ago we sent city and 

county superintendents blanks on 
which to report new schools and re- 
pairs. Less than half have been re- 
turned. Please help us in making this 
building survey. 





Memorial Day Quatrain 


A lonely, grassy, mossy mound; 
A rusty, broken, metal wreath; 
A faded, drooping, ribboned flag: 
But wait! A hero down beneath! 
—Edith Neumann, High school pupil 


















What to See Around Seattle 


By THOMAS R. COLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle 


HOSE who attend the 1927 

N. E. A. convention this year 

will find Seattle a splendid climax 
to the interesting trip through the his- 
toric Pacific Northwest. Seattle has 
romance, youth, and a personality so 
distinctive that seasoned world travel- 
ers almost invariably comment upon it. 
The delegates will discover a lure about 
this Charmed Land, where America 
vanishes ‘into the Pacific, that will 
make them reluctant to turn back home. 

Seattle is a splendid example of 
American initiative. In one generation 
it grew from an outpost to one of the 
world’s great ports with more than 
400,000 people. Shipping and manu- 
facturing center though she is, how- 
ever, Seattle’s greatest charm lies in the 
all-the-year playground at her door. 
Oxce in Seattle the question is not 
what to do—but how to crowd in visits 
to all the interesting attractions in the 
time one has. This is essentially a 
country for recreation, for probably 
nowhere else can one do and see so 
much with so little outlay of time and 
money as in the scenic Puget Sound 
region. 

If one is looking for scenic grandeur, 
let him take the word of James Bryce, 
former Ambassador from England to 
the United States: 

“Neither Europe nor Asia nor South 
America has a prospect in which sea 
and woods and snow mountains are so 
united in a landscape as in the view 
from Puget Sound of the great peaks 
that rise like white towers above the 
dark green forests of the Cascade 
Range.” 


Blessed with such environment and 
climate, the visitor using Seattle as a 
base sallies forth to new adventure each 
day. Some of the trips which may 
profitably be included are: 





Rainier National Park—Mt. Rainier 
has more glacial area than all the gla- 
ciers of Switzerland combined, and is 
America’s best known mountain. The 
trip can be made in one day but the 
traveler should plan to spend at least 
two days——better a week or more—at 
the mountain. The expense, including 
automobile transportation and _ hotel 
service at Paradise Inn is $26 for three 
days. A one-day trip can be made for 
$15.00 plus cost of luncheon served a 
la carte at National Park Inn. 


Mount Baker National Forest—In 
the extreme northwestern part of the 
United States, overlooking the shim- 
mering waters of Puget Sound, lies Mt. 
Baker National Forest, one of the few 
remaining strongholds of Nature. There 
are excellent hotel accommodations at 
the base of Mt. Shuksan, 9,000 feet 
above sea level. From Seattle the 
round trip transportation expense is 
$12.00, and _ hotel accommodations 
range from $4.00 a day upward, includ- 
ing meals. 


Lake Crescent—This marvelous lake 
is a sapphire gem high in the Olympic 
Mountains, and is one of America’s 
most noted lakes. Travelers come to 
Lake Crescent from all over the Nation. 
It is reached by a picturesque steamer 
voyage on Puget Sound to Port An- 
geles, thence by stage through the 
Olympic National Forest. Round trip 
transportation expense from Seattle is 
$9.35. Hotel accommodations $4.00 a . 
day and up. 


Monte Cristo Alpine District—This 
remarkable Alpine section, eighty miles 
from Seattle, offers one of the most 
unique trips in western America. 
After a stage ride from Seattle, the 
traveler boards a unique motor pro- 
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pelled mountain railroad train. The 
rails are laid on a right-of-way hewn 
out of the rocks of the mountain, and 
the train climbs 3,500 feet in thirteen 
miles. Big Four Inn, high up in the 
mountains, is a splendid hotel and is 
close to glaciers, snow fields, and other 
attractions. Round trip  transporta- 
tion expense from Seattle is $5.30; hotel 
accommodations with meals $4.00 and 
upward. 


Trip to Tacoma—For a short, inex- 
pensive and interesting trip from Se- 
attle, there is none surpassing in at- 
tractiveness the journey by steamer to 
Tacoma, Seattle’s sister city. Tacoma, 
a city of 125,000 people, is the hub of 
business of southwestern Washington 
and is known as a residential city of 
distinctive charm. Sight seeing trips, 
including scenic points of interest about 
the city will be provided without cost 
for convention visitors. Round trip 
steamer rate is $1.00. 


Puget Sound Navy Yard—For a de- 
lightful short trip of a day or an after- 
noon, a steamer voyage from Seattle 
to Bremerton, the location of the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard base for dread- 
naughts of the Pacific Fleet, offers not 
only recreation but education. At 
Bremerton there is a line of battleships, 
and each afternoon a guide conducts 
parties through the mammoth repair 
yards, the dry dock, and the various 
ships. 


Portland and the Columbia High- 
way—The beautiful city of Portland is 
only a half-day distant from Seattle by 
automobile or train. The visitor should 
not fail to visit Portland’s famous Co- 
lumbia Crest, and the magnificent Co- 
lumbia Highway, whose smooth pave- 
ment and unique dry masonry construc- 
tion follows the majestic Columbia 
River from The Dalles, Oregon, to that 
storied old trading post, Astoria. 

Round trip stage fare, $10.00 
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Victoria, B. C.—Another interesting 
trip is to Vancouver, B. C., western 
gateway of Canada, a picturesque city 
of 250,000 people. Round trip boat 
fare, $7.75. 


San Juan Island Trip—This group of 
submerged mountain peaks is compar- 
able with the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence, a wonderful outing and 
an inexpensive trip. Trips range from 
$1.50 to $3.00. 


Pacific Coast Beach Resorts—Ap- 
proximately 150 miles to Pacific Beach, 
Moclips, other beaches, and Lake Quin- 
alt, with a personally conducted trip 
with an Indian guide down the river to 
the rapids. Round trip to beach re- 
sorts, $8.50; to Lake Quinalt, $13.50. 


To Cascade Mountain Summit—Fif- 
ty-four miles up over’ the mountain 
grade through the Evergreen Forests 
to Lakes Keechelus and Kachess, which 
impound water for the great irrigation 
projects in eastern Washington. Round 
trip all day tour, including hotel lunch- 
eon, $8.00. 


Outdoor Sports—Seattle has ten golf 
courses including the public golf course; 
green fees 50¢. There are splendid 
bridle paths for those who enjoy riding. 
There is surf and lake swimming at 
the beaches and on Lake Washington; 
municipal tennis courts at several 
parks. Those who wish mountaineer- 
ing are invited to join the week end 
trip of the Mountaineer Club, and there 
is skiing, snow-shoeing, and toboggan- 
ing in the summer months on the high 
elevations in Rainier National Park, at 
Monte Cristo, and Mt. Baker. 


Seattle to Alaska—A ten day all-ex- 
pense trip to southeastern Alaska, 1,000 
miles each way, round trip fare $100. 
This is the famous inland passage 
cruise, and the steamers are splendidly 
adapted to the route. To southwestern 
Alaska, twenty-four day cruise from 


























Seattle up the inland passage to Ju- 
neau and then westward through the 
Gulf of Alaska to Seward and Anchor- 
age—terminus of the Alaska railroad, 
where trains may be boarded for a trip 
through the heart of Alaska to Fair- 
banks, within the shadow of the Arctic 
Circle. Round trip steam fare from 
Seattle to Seward, $188. Round trip 
rail fare from Seward to Fairbanks, 
$56.10. For information on sailings, 
write direct to the Alaska Steamship 
Company, Seattle. 


Seattle Points of Interest: 


University of Washington—enroll- 
ment, 7,000; 582 acre campus. 

Alaska Exhibit—Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 


The Illuminated Rainier National 
Park Exhibit—with daily lecture. 


The Picturesque Waterfront. 


Public Markets—among the finest in 
America. 


Oriental Quarter. 


Lake Washington Canal and Gigantic 
Locks. 


Pacific Northwest Lumber Mills— 
free trips daily. 

University Stadiurn — capacity 
30,000. 


Special Short Courses for N. E. A. 
Visitors—Upon request the University 
of Washington summer school is ar- 
ranging a number of ten-day confer- 
ence courses which may be taken for 
credit or not by N. E. A. visitors who 
would not care to remain for the entire 
summer session. The following ten- 
day courses are already announced: 
Elementary School Library Conference, 
Conference on Problems of Teachers’ 
Organizations, and Conference on Ma- 
jor Problems in Education. 

For further information regarding 
summer school plans write to Alexan- 
der >. Roberts, Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of Washington, Se- 
attle. 
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The“Olympian,” famous transcontinental 
train operated by Electric power for 660 
miles over four mountain ranges 


THE 


MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


EACHERS—Principals—Superin- 

tendents—you should make every 
effort to go West this Summer. Attend 
the big N. E. A. Convention at Seattle 
and take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to visit some of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque parts of the North 
American Continent under most 
favorable conditions and at a nominal 
expense, 


En route stop over at Gallatin Gate- 
way, Montana, and make a side-trip 
to wonderful Yellowstone Park 
through the newest and greatest en- 
trance—Gallatin Gateway. 


It is but a short cruise from Seattie to 
Alaska, or Hawaii, lands of compel- 
ling interest and fascination. 


Summer Round Trip Fares are low, 
and include free side-trips to Lake 
Crescent on the Olympic Peninsula; 
Ashford, the rail station for Rainier 
National Park; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


At a slight additional cost you can 
make the “Grand Circle Tour,” in- 
cluding California, with choice of 
routes returning. 

Write our nearest Travel Bureau for 
full information and descriptive 
literature, 


T. A. MORKEN 
Gen’l Agent Pass’r Dept. 
365 Robert St. 

St. Paul 


J. C. PRIEN 
Gen’l Agent Pass’r Dept. 
405 East Water St. 
Milwaukee 
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CALENDAR 


Good-Will Day, May 18. 
State Band Tournament, Milwaukee, May 27, 


28. 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8. 

World Federation of Educational Associations, 
Toronto, Aug. 7-12. 

Wisconsin Teachers Association, Milwaukee, 
November 3-4-5. 

American Education Week, November 7-13. 





NORMAL SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eau Claire—June 20—July 29 
La Crosse—June 20-July 29 
Miiwaukee—June 25-August 5 
Oshkosh—June 20-July 29 
Platteville—June 13-July 22 
River Falls—June 13-July 22 
Stevens Point—June 20-July 29 
Superior—June 20-July 29 
Whitewater—June 20-July 29 





Supt. C. F. Hedges, Neenah, has ruled that 
in the future there will be no initiation of any 
kind in connection with any organization in 
the Neenah High school. The decision fol- 
lows initiation ceremonies of the honorary ath- 
letic society which, it is reported, “went too 
far.” 





The Richland Center High School Forensic 
Team, composed of two orators, two declaim- 
ers, two extemporaneous speakers, and two 
extemporaneous readers, won three firsts out 
of four and were victors in the contest for 
state league VI which was held at Prairie 
du Chien April 22. The silver cup offered by 
the league becomes the permanent property 
of the Richland Center high school. 





Macy Campbell, head of the Department 
of Rural Education at Iowa State Teachers 
College, died from a stroke of paralysis at 
Macon, Georgia, April 17 while attending a 
meeting of the Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Campbell was one of America’s 
outstanding leaders in the field of rural edu- 
cation. He contributed an article on that 
subject to the March Journal of the N. E..A. 





Supt. Jesse H. Newlon of Denver, Colorado, 
will become director of the Lincoln School and 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, September 1, 1927. Dr. 
Newlon will succeed Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
who has been appointed director of the Divi- 
sion of School Experimentation at the Lin- 
coln School. Dr. Newlon is an ex-president 
of the N. E. A. and has nation-wide com- 
mendation for his administration of the Den- 
ver school system. 


Alonzo J. Winnie, organizer and head of 
the department for the training of teachers 
of deaf children at the Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal school for 14 years, and national author- 
ity on such training, died March 17 after an 
extended period of illness. 

As principal of the Jefferson Street school 
in Racine Mr. Winnie found a number of deaf 
pupils who could not be taught by the ac- 
cepted vducational methods of the day. He 
read everything he could find on the methods 
of training the deaf. For six years he was 
State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf. That 
work convinced him that teachers of the deaf 
should be given special training, and he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a department in the 
Milwaukee Normal school. Of the 388 teach- 
ers of the deaf in the state of Wisconsin, 29 
are graduates of his course. 

George E. Teter, close friend of Mr. Win- 
nie, wrote this sonnet in his honor: 


ALONZO J. WINNIE 


Among the hills that border Galilee, 

Along the road to Nazareth, there trod 

A humble man—and yet the Son of God, 
Who, moved by love and tender sympathy, 
Was wont to touch the lips that silently 
Were moved in vain, as dumb as any clod, 
And leave them singing songs of praise to 


od; 
paese? sweet talk with friends He set them 
ree. 


Even so did you, for children captives kept 

By Silence. You touched their lips, and lo, 

The dumb began to speak and quickly swept 

The World with sparkling eyes that caught 
the flow 

Of words from lips of others. Along the way 

You, too, a son of God, made glad the day. 


Miss Lillia E. Johnson, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Eau Claire county, and former 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, will be critic teacher in the new model 
rural school being started this summer at the 
Milwaukee Normal school. She will also give 
a course for the training of supervisors. 





The Oklahoma Education Association re- 
gards the passage of the permanent aid bill 
as the “greatest accomplishment of the elev- 
enth Oklahoma legislature.” This bill makes 
permanent provisions for granting state aid 
for education. In addition to this bill the 
legislature passed emergency school aid meas- 
ures which prevented the immediate closing 
of many schools whose funds had been ex- 
hausted. 
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Lhe Orthophonic beauty and richness 
of this music 


puts joy into the last school months 


You can make these last months the 
happiest, most impressive, freshest of 
the year—with this new Orthophonic 
Music with life, color, move- 
ment in it! Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Gounod’s Soldiers’ Chorus— 
spirited band marches for playground 
The wonderful child- 
artistry of Sally Hamlin in Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod and Sugar Plum 
Tree, superb reading-coaching for a 
For class inspiration 
. . . golden melodies from Schumann, 


music. 


and program. 


program day. 


Songs for Children 
Bluebird (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey (3) Six L.ttle Puppies 
(4) Mr. Frog (5) Little Birdie... . 
Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee 
(2) The Chicken (3) The Bunny 
(4) Mr. Squirrel (5) The Daisy 
and the Wind Sung by ALICE 
GREEN. No. 20349, 75¢ 
Spring Song (Chopin) (2) Spring’s 
Messenger (Schumann) (3) Au 
tumn (Franz) (4) Greeting 
(Mendelssohn). . . . / Morning Song 
(Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) 
(3) The Jolly Miller (Schubert) 
(4) The Brooklet (Schubert)— 
Sung by ALICE GREEN. 


No. 20343, 75¢_ 


Stories and Readings for 
Children 

Raggedy Man; Our Hired Girl 

(Riley)—By SALLY HAMLIN. 

No. 20339, 75¢ 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod; The 
Sugar Plum Tree (Field) (with 
incidental music) By SALLY 
HAMLIN. No, 20340, 75c 
Rumpelstiltskin (Grimm) — By 
SALLY HAMLIN 

No. 20341, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 

Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) Elfen- 

spiel (Kjerulf) (3) The Witch 

(Tschaikowsky) (4) March of the 

Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky). 

. . «. Knight of the Hobby-Horse 


(Schumann) (2) The Clock 
(Kullak) (3) Postillion (Godard) 
(4) Peasants’ Dance (Schytte) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

No. 20399, 75¢ 
Boating on the Lake (Kullak) 
(2) Skating (Kullak) (3) Waltzer 
(Gurlitt) (4) March (Gurlitt) Y 
La Bergeronette (Burgmiiller) (2) 
Waltz (Schubert) (3) Scherzo 
(Gurlitt) (4) L’ Arabesque (Burg 
miller) (5) Tarantelle (Saint- 
Saens—VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

No. 20401, 75¢ 
La Secret—Intermezzo ( Gauthier) ; 
Pirouette (Finck)—victoR SALON 
ORCHESTRA 

No. 20416, 75¢ 

Rhythmic Activity and 
Meter 

The Bell, French (2) The Hunter, 
Bohemian (3) From Far Away, 
Lithuanian (4) Memories, Finnish 
(5) The Warning, German ° 
Springtime, German (2) Punchin 
ello, French (3) The Bird a-Fly- 
ing, German (4) Ash Grove, Welsh 
(5) In the Valley, Swabian 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

No. 20350, 75c 
Stars and Stripes Forever—March 
(Sousa) ; El Capitan-March (Sousa) 

PRYOR’S BAND. No. 35805, $1.25 

MarsoviaW altzes( Blanke- Belcher) ; 
Tenth Regiment March (Hall) 
VICTOR BAND 

No. 20400, 75c 
Country Dance (von Weber); 
Country Dance (Beethoven); 
Gavotte (Handel); Giga (Corelli); 


Second Gavotte 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 


Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns. Also merry 
old songs. Classic dances. 17th century 
quaint chorals. Melodies with whimsy, 
tiny drama, fun. 

Sensibly, throughout the year, you 
have been using record music. Now use, 
for fresh impetus, this most astounding 
of all music. Orthophonic Records . . . 
enthusiastically recommended to your 
use by normal schools and music super- 
visors. Hear these at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. Or order them at once. Each 
is at special school price 75c¢ and $1.25. 


(Sapellnikoff) 


No. 20451, 75¢ 


Instrumental Selections for 
Upper Grades and High 
Schools 


From an Indian Le 


(MacDowell )-——vu 


; Love Song 


TOR ORCHESTRA, 


No. 20342, 75¢ 


Witches’ Dance; 
Sea (MacDowell) 
HANS BARTH 


Nautilus; To the 


On Piano by 


No. 20396, 75¢ 
Wind Amongst the Trees (Bric- 


cialdi—cLEMENT Ef 
Brook (Boisdeffre 
TRIO. 


3ARONE 1t the 
») VENETIAN 


No. 20344, 75¢ 


Berceuse (Jarnefel 


t); Praeludium 


(Jarnefelt)—victor ORCHESTRA 


No. 2037 
Chant du Rossignc 


4, 75c 
7% (Song of the 


Nightingale) ( Filipovsky )—On pic 


colo by CLEMENT 
tumn (Thomas) 
LAPITINO 


BARONI Au 
On harp by 


No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 
Hodie Christus Natus Est (Pales 


trina); Crucifixus 
old choral works) 
MINSTER CHOIR 


(Lotti) (Fine 
DAYTON WEST- 


No. 20410, 75¢ 


Menuett (Giuck 
“Don Giovanni’’ 
bells by wiILtiaAM 
Gavotte (Moza 
(Grétry) On xyloy 


) Venuett 
(Mozart) On 
REITZ. 

rt) Gavotte 
yhone by ReErrTz, 


No. 20440, 75¢ 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 8S. 
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Alaska 


N. E. A. | 
To come so near and F 
not to see Alaska— Cm) 
*twould be a pity! 


when a small sum 
adds this priceless U 
experience. 


Seattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver to 
Skagway and return 


upward, meals and 
berth included 


“The ‘top o’ the world’ to you,” says this 
land of startling contrasts. Where else 
could you take a 1000 mile ocean trip in- 


land? Or see icebergs break from living 
glaciers, in a land of tropical flowers and 
ripe fruits? Or totem-poled Indian 


villages and Eskimos? Or fur-trapping 
and gold mining? There’s so much to see 
that the sun puts on a 24 hour shift for 


summer visitors! And the Canadian 
Pacific puts on her luxurious “Princess” 
liners, sailing every 3 or 4 days each way. 
It’s a trip of mystery and beauty—uniike 
any other on earth—worth any necessary 
sacrifice. By all means include Canadian 
Pacific’s Alaska cruise in your N. E. A. 
trip. 


Further information and itinerary from 


Thos. J. Wall, General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Bivd., near Mi-higan 
Straus Bld¢g., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 1904 


World’s 6 
Greatest 
Travel 
System 


See Banff and Lake Louise on the way 
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lotem Poles anaRaspberries 


Miss Delia E. Kibbe, state supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, addressed the faculty of the 
La Crosse Normal school March 23, on the 
subject “Suggestive Problems for Normal 
Schools.” Miss Kibbe emphasized the need for 
greater consideration of such problems as 
classroom management, training young teach- 
ers to cooperate with their community, a pro- 
gram for supervision of the graduate at work, 
extension service, professionalization of sub- 
ject matter courses, and practicing in the 
classroom the theory suggested to the young 
teacher. 





High school students from the New Rich- 
mond section, River Falls district, won the all- 
state contest held in Madison, April 11. They 
were awarded a large silver loving sup. 

The question under debate was, “Resolved, 
that the constitution of Wisconsin be amended 
to provide for the initiative and referendum as 
proposed by the 1925 legislature.” 

Members of the winning team were: John 
Keefe, June Williams, Lawrence Williams, 
John Gleason, Wade Halvorson, and Grace 
Walsh. Of the nine votes cast by the judges, 
six went to the winning team, two to the team 
representing the La Crosse district, and one to 
the Fort Atkinson section, Whitewater district. 

Judges were: Principals Leo Schleck, Vol- 
ney G. Barnes and H. L. Miller; Professors 
R. W. West, R. J. Burke, and A. T. Weaver, 
Madison; Principal W. W. Brown, Janesville; 
Prof. George W. Campbell, Oshkosh; Prof. G. 
T. Rossweiler, Beloit. 

The debates were held under auspices of the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic association. 





Prof. John Mac Harg of the American his- 
tory department at Lawrence college has had 
a series of film slide silhouettes with transla- 
tions from German poets accepted for publica- 
tion by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
of Chicago. The Lawrence professor has done 
extensive research work in visual education. 





A map of the world which covers several 
acres is being laid out at a school for Ameri- 
can boys near Paris. This visualization of 
geography will cost 1,500,000 francs. The con- 
tinents are laid out in concrete with scaled 
topography. The “seas” are deep enough for 
the pupils to ride by boat from one port to 
another. The railroad trains are drawn by 
steam engines.—Pa. Journal of Education 





The Wisconsin association of school boards 
elected the following officers at the recent con- 
vention in Madison: Gertrude Sherman, Mil- 
waukee, president; Lewis Powell, Kenosha, 
first vice-president; Prof. E. B. Skinner, Mad- 
ison, second vice-president, and Mrs. O. B. 
Strouse, Arcadia, secretary-treasurer. 


Island School, Dist. 9 Jt. Greenville, has had 
a perfect attendance for the last three months. 
This school has had an average daily attend- 
ance of 99.3% for the last three years. There 
are 14 pupils enrolled. 
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Boudoir and Traveler’s 


Electric Iron 


With the Patented 
Art-Steel Home 
and Travel Case 



















“Isn’t it 
darling? 
Just what 


I wanted”’ Cannot Wabble About 


in the Travel Case 
When in the con- 
tainer, a simple, 
sturdy locking de- 
vice makes it im- 
possible for the 
iron to move about. 
It is locked in as 
snug as a bug in a 
rug. Fine for travel 


Read 

and Mail 

‘the Coupon 
¥ 
er 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Pin a Dollar to the Coupon and Get ® © 


This Famous $6°° (tle) pheam — 
at I 







“Just what ~ 
you need, 
dearie”’ 


A 
Wonderful 
Gift 













Picture above shows how the 3-pound 
Lutle Sunbeam compares in size with 
the btg 6-pound Sunbeam 


A Petite ales Iron and Traveler’s Joy Just Like the $8.50 Sunbeam and Case Save for Size 


This handsome little iron with Rosewood handle and Silver cord is an 
ironevery woman has figuratively prayed for—yet due to its Art-Steel 
Traveling Container it is twice as handy as she imagined it could be. 


And whether you use it at home or elsewhere, you'll fairly delight in 





ae ees 
| for LatleXunbeadm Iron 


CUARANTEED LCC TIUC IRON 
| L. The Housewife's 
| 











V. The Business Girl’s 





1, Doilies 1, Blouses 
* 2. Fancy Aprons 2. Collars & Cuffs 
8. Buffet Sets 3. Handkerchiefs 
4. Dimity Curtains 4. Ties 
6. Tea Napkins 6. Jabots ‘5 
6. Table Scarfs 6. Scarfs 
7, Fine Underwear i 
VI. The Milliner’ 
Il. The Mother's 1. Ribbons scala | 
1, Baby Dresses 2. Trimmings 
2. Bibs 8, Linings 
8. Bonnets 4 Hat Materials 
: —— 6. Blocking 
6. Boy's Ties VII. The Seamstress’ 
y * 1. Bias Bands 
7. Girl's Faney Dresses 2 Seams 
All, The Traveler's 3. Roffling 
| 1. Handkerchiefs 4, Pleating 
Packs snugly intoa corner a ag VIII. The Fancy Worker's 
of your suit care | ‘ Boudoir Caps 2 —— Work 
| 6. Frocks 3 Sau ne 
. Gui : 
Art-Steel Travel Case J} : coma 1X. The Nurse's 
and Iron Approved by IV. The College Girl's ‘ proces 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 1. Cushion Covers eee 
tute, Nation "Board of ff, 2. Lingerie Sena Cate 
Fire Underwriters’ Labora- 8. Neckwear ee 
tories, Modern Priscilla 4. Blouses X. The Salesman’s 
Proving Plant. All of these 6. Drapes 1. Sample Goods 
famous testing organiza- 6. Smocks 2. Ties 
tions heartily approve Sun- 1. Hair Bands 8. Trousers 
beam Iron and Art-Steel * : 
Home and Travel Case. The Ideal Traveling Companion 











the quick, deft way that it irons small pieces—collars, cuffs, doilies, 
ribbons, and baby clothes. For it’s heavy enough to do beautiful 
work, yet light enough not to be heavy. And its small tapered 
point noses ever so handily into small corners, gathers and tucks. 


This petite iron is just what you want for your nicest of nice things 
—sheer filmy handkerchiefs and precious silk underwear that you do 
not care to trust to the regular wash. 


An iron you can snuggle into a corner of your traveling bag—iror. 
cord and stand all in a compact Firesafe Container. Thus in your hote! 
room you can iron your “washbowl” washing, or freshen up frocks 
that get mussed on the trip. Or you can press a rain-soaked suit if 
need be, for frequently one away from home has few clothes to spare. 
Already women have suggested about fifty uses for Little Sunbeam. 
Read the list below—see why we've spent a king’s ransom to pro- 
duce this busy little worker. It uses 25% less electricity than full-sized 
irons. So whether you have a large iron or not, you can buya ¢ 
Little Sunbeam and save money on every light bill, 


Little Sunbeam is just like the full-sized Sunbeam at $8.50; o 
has the famous All-Over Heating Unit that comes to the e 
constant heat where the iron strikes the damp cloth SEND 
first. Hence it doesn’t cool off in the midst of your @ 


work—you don’t have to stop to let it reheat. g THIS 


IF NOT.AT YOUR DEALER’S, PIN YOURCHECK, 7) 

money order. or a dollar billtothe coupon and send : 

by the next mail, for thisone-time offer islimited @ Chicago Flexible 
to the first 1,000 LittleSunbeam Irons ordered @ Shaft Company 
on this pre-paid offer. Upon arrival of this ? 5602-K Roosevelt Road 
remarkable and wonderfully beautiful and Chicago, Illinois. 
practical little outfit, pay the postman the Send me on approval, pre- 
balance, $5.00. We have been making paid, one Little Sunbeam Iron 
quality products here for 36 years. Your in Patented Art-Steel Firesafe 
money right back if you are willing r Container, price $*. I enclose One 
to part with your Little Sunbeam ? Dollar (check, currency or money 
when you receive it. We pay car- order) and agree to pay the postman the 
rying charges. Sendnowandbe ? balance, $5 on delivery, or return the 
sure of your Little Sunbeam. iron, you to refund all money enclosed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY o My Name.. 


5602-K Roosevelt 
Read, Chieeso Fu PII cas niniisnsiestpenietapiiintinniennaiaiaantiaials 


-very edges of the bottom as well as the point, keeping 
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Eastern Circle Tours 
WEEKS 2 WEEKS 


$187.58 


All Expense 


Personally Conducted 


VISITING 


Alexandria, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
Cambridge, Montreal, and 
Niagara Falls. 


Tours leave Milwaukee 
June 25, July 16, Aug. 13 
Other Tours to Suit Your Convenience 


Detailed information and 
literature can be obtained from 


Tri-State Eastern Tours Co. 
425 East Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











On your way to and from 
the big Convention 


Grand Canyon 


—Indian Detour 
and the Historical 
Southwest Indian 
Country of Arizona 
and New Mexico 


Some trains stop for meals at 
attractive Fred Harvey din- 
ing rooms; others carry diners. 


Literature and details on request 
J. A. ELMSLIE, General Agent 
1305 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











The 9th Congressional District was organ- 
ized for Wisconsin P. T. A. Associations in 
Marinette, April 19. The business meeting 
was held in the Marinette High School audito- 
rium with state President Mrs. George Zachow 
of Milwaukee presiding. The following offi- 
cers were elected—President, Emma F. Brook- 
mire, Marinette; Vice-president, Dora M. Des- 
sureau, Langlade county; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
E. Hulten, Marinette; Treasurer, Mrs. H. H. 
Haack, Green Bay. A banquet attended by 
175 was held in the evening and a meeting at 
which M. H. Jackson of Madison spoke was 
held later in the high school auditorium. 
There were fifty delegates from the district in 
attendance. 





The Kansas Board of Regents has author- 
ized the University of Kansas, School of Edu- 
cation, to grant the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation. The ruling is effective with candidates 
who present the required number of hours on 
or after January 1, 1928. No thesis is re- 
quired for this degree. Students who present 
theses will be given the degrees of Master of 
Science in Education or Master of Arts in Ed- 
ucation. 





W. G. Ballentine, Menomonie, has_ been 
named president of the City Superintendents 
of Education association. E. J. McKean, 
Tomah, is secretary, and L, R. Creutz, Monroe, 
vice- president. 

C. E. Hulten, Marinette, and G. O. Banting, 
Waukesha, take the place of Eimer Waite, 
Manitowoc, and O. H. Plenzke as directors. 





The State Board of Health is considering 
a two weeks’ Nutrition Institute to be con- 
ducted in Milwaukee this summer by Dr. Wil- 
liam R. P. Emerson, President, Nutrition 
Clinics, Ine., Boston, Mass. 

The Institute is open to professional per- 
sons who work chiefly among children, such 
as teachers, nurses, social workers, etc., and 
also to lay persons who may be responsible 
for the care of children. There is no doubt 
that malnutrition is a problem of childhood 
in Wisconsin and affects the welfare of the 
whole state, inasmuch as it predisposes to 
many diseases, and even frequently to delin- 
quency and school retardation. 





Dean Walter R. Agard, professor of classics 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., is the 
first faculty member chosen for the proposed 
experimental college at the University of Wis- 
consin. He will be in the Greek department. 





The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club 
held its last meeting of the year at Green 
Bay, April 22. H. C. Christofferson of the 
Oshkosh State Normal, Wm. L. Crowe and 
Dr. Louis Boettinger of Lawrence college, 
and E. A. Fitzpatrick were the speakers. 
Supt. F. D. Wartinbee, Clintonville, was 
elected president for next year, and A. 
Bleyer, head of the Oshkosh Vocational school, 
was elected secretary—treasurer. 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE 
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(“ruise the enchanting summer seas 


of Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
Have your ticket read via Great Northern going or returning from the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle. Then you can stop off at Glacier National Park and cruise 
gem-like mountain lakes—hike or ride horseback along beckoning woodland trails— 
enjoy dances and camp-fire parties under a magic moun- 








explore amazing glaciers 
Special low round-trip summer fares include travel on the NEW 
LIMITED — de luxe service—no extra fare. Inquire today! 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton 


Lakes National Park, adjoining Glacier National Park on the north across 
the international boundary in the Canadian Rockies, 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


tain moon... 


ORIENTAL 
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g A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 712 20-56 g 
@ Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. A 
— Olam planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, willvisit Glacier National Park, Please § 
HB send me free books about trip to Convention via Great Northern, and about Glacier National Park. w 
t ¥ 
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Allen Tours Inc‘Little Bldg: Boston 
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Private Party to Europe 


Canada, England, Scotland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany Switzerland, Italy, 


Monaco and France. 
Organized by 
MISS MAY LEETE, 
Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








CThe : 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 


| expenses, sea and land, $225 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—sociat de~ 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 

















HAVANA - 





PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Then Cross North America 


All on one glorious trip. A delightful 
15-day voyage on largest, fastest _ouioe in 
Coast-to-Coast service. Then home by 
rail across thecontinent (choice of routes) 
with stop-overs at points of interest. 


$350 (up) 


Includes all meals and First class accom- 

ation on steamer, and fare across 
continent. Start (in either direction) 
from main line point nearest your home. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-expense 

und Trip Tour to California. est- 
ward by rail in early July (choice of 
northern or southern routes) and return 
on S. S. Mongolia. Moderate Fares. 


Apply for booklets.Statewhetherinterested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Pacriric LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Co. 
A. E. Disney, Mer., 127 So. State St., Chicago; 
or any authorized steamship agent. 














be understood as an outgrowth of the past.” 











Jefferson Davis, president of the Confeder- 
ate States of America during the Civil war, 
helped to build old Fort Winnebago, one of 
Wisconsin’s points of historic interest. 

Jefferson Davis came to the fort on graduat- 
ing from West Point in 1829 and assisted in 
building the fort as well as in making much 
of the furniture. Fort Winnebago served as 
an important distributing point during the 
Black Hawk war and was occupied until about 
1845, when the troops were withdrawn for 
service in the Mexican war. A fire in 1855 
destroyed the officers’ quarters and the fort 
gradually fell into decay until today there is 
but little left of it. A movement has re- 
cently been inaugurated to rebuild it. 





The River Falls State Normal school library 
has duplicate sets of the following material 
which will be sent to any other library for the 
cost of carrying: 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Annual Report. 
—1871 (2cop), 1872 (2)-’78, inclusive, ’81, ’84, 
"85, ’86, ’88, ’89 pts 1 and 2, ’90/’92, pt. 2, 
’91/’92, pt. 1, ’96/797. 

National Education Association, Proceed- 
ings—1885, ’87, ’88, ’90-’95, inclusive, ’97--09, 
inclusive, *11—’18 inclusive and Index, 1857- 
1906. Address Mary B. Kimball, librarian. 





Dr. Joseph E. Avent, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee, offers a prize of 
$1,000 to that person (teacher, student, or edu- 
cational worker) who shall make for him the 
largest list of excellences and errors in teach- 
ing and in managing schools, on the part of 
the teachers. Any one interested in this prize 
of $1,000 may secure the conditions of the con- 
test by writing Dr. Avent, at the University 
of Tennessee. 





Outagamie county has 85 functioning Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. This number has 
been active for two years now, and interest is 
growing as definite objectives are established. 





Prof. A. A. Trever of the history depart- 
ment at Lawrence college, will be one of the 
50 faculty men on the International Univer- 
sity cruise around the world beginning in Sep- 
tember 1927, dnd continuing through May, 
1928. He has been granted a sabbatical year’s 
leave of absence from Lawrence while he occu- 
pies the chair of professor of European history 
on the “floating university.” 





The developments in older art which give 
modern art its characteristics are analyzed 
by Prof. O. F. L. Hagen, Universitv of Wis- 
consin art historian and critic, in Epochs of 
Art History, just published. 

“T have placed the chief emphasis upon the 
treatment of modern art and its complex prob- 
lems,” Prof. Hagen explained. “But in doing 
so, I have steadily attempted to trace the lines 
of progress which are interwoven with the 
fabric in such a multitude of ways, through 
the preceding stages of its evolution. It is my 
firm conviction that modern painting can only 














One-third of the editorial board of the Lit- 
erary Guild of America, Inc., recently formed 
to lessen the cost of good books to Americans, 
is from Wisconsin. 

Zona Gale, of Portage, well-known novelist, 
and a regent of the state university, and Dr. 
Glenn Frank, president of the university, with 
four others—Carl Van Doren, editor-in-chief, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Elinor Wylie, and 
Joseph Wood Krutch—constitute the editorial 
board of the guild. 

The guild proposes to set up a “more prac- 
tical system of distribution” for good books. 
Its subscribers will receive each month one 
new book by a contemporary writer. The book 
will be issued in a special edition with format 
distinct from that of the bookstore edition. 


The first 1927 number of the University of 
Wisconsin Studies is “The Mysticism of Wil- 
liam Blake,” by Pref. Helen C. White of the 
department of English, a contribution to the 
books and articles which signalize the cente- 
nary of the death of William Blake, the Brit- 
ish poet, painter, and mystic. 

Prof. White makes what had not previously 
been attempted, a critical analysis of the 
mystic element which dominates all of Blake’s 
writings. She dissects mysticism in general 
into its fundamentals and shows how Blake’s 
variety of mysticism deals with these ideas. 

The bibliography, which includes eight vari- 
ous editions of Blake’s works, 62 books and 102 
periodical articles on Blake, and 102 treatises 
on mysticism, shows Prof. White’s thorough 
acquaintance with the subject of her book. 














Wisconsin Teachers 
Historical Tour 


Earn 
Three College Credits 


While Vacationing 


WEEKS 2 WEEKS 
VISITING 


Toronto, Niagara Falls, Kingston, 
Montreal, Quebec, Boston, Lexington, 
Concord, Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Mt. Vernon, 
Arlington. 


Tour Leaves Chicago Aug. 13. 
For details apply 
, Professor W. C. Fischer 


State Normal School 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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EUROPE AND AUGUST 


Conducted tours including steamship passage 
and eight countries. 


MUUGE ROUED coccccccacene ooo $1,150 
Te eee 625 
NG. TOMER 6 buscescvcces 845 


Which folder interests you? 


MENTOR TOURS sitf ‘Chicago 





Glorious Vacations 
pilorions Yagations > 240 


¥2 Cash 
‘ You can see Europe NOW Balance in 10 equal 
Your “ great adventure” monthly installments 
fter your return 
iscqming true! Now you ° 
can visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany , Switzerland, Italy, France. 


Via Magical St."Lawrence Route 


ous river, Only 4'4 days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin 

brtand convenience. Cost of tour depends on period and 

includes all necessary expenses. Exceptional terms, 
Por complete details, itineraries, terms, write— 








1025 Stores in Wisconsin and as many 


more in each of bordering states sell 
IRON DUKE Travel Things 

The only luggage line made that dares 

to label its goods with this 2 year 


guarantee. 












TRAVEL THINGS 
GUARANTEED LUGGAGE 


AMY PARTS BROKEN WITHIN 2 YEARS WILL BE REPLACED- 
OR REPAIRED FREE WHEN SHIPPED PREPAID TO OUR WORKS 
AT MILWAUKEE. 
Western Grip&TRUNKCo. 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT OF 







Write us if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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WANTED 


teacher or ex-teacher. 
permanent positions. 
applicant $50 weekly. 


Address Dept. A., 1823 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Two vacation, two 
Will pay successful 











MAKE THIS SUMMER -PAY 


An exceptional opportunity is open to ambi- 
tious men to double their earnings this summer. 
There’s a big season just ahead. Take advan- 
tage of it. he work is pleasant, dignified and 
profitable. Millions of dollars worth of school 
equipment will be purchased this year. Exclu- 
sive territory. Every co-operation from the 
home office. Write promptly for particulars. 


CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2347-2349 South La Salle St. Chicago, IMinois 


WANT $154—$225 MONTH? 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 25,000 positions 
are filled every year. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. K255, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
32 page book with list of positions now open to 
teachers 18 up. You will be furnished with 
particulars telling how to get appointment. 


WANTED! 


Salesmen to Sell School Maps 


McConnell School Map Company 
Goshen, Indiana 























Yes, Comfortable / 
—and Delightful. 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste .,. 
Year-Round Service 
on—the only ships inthe world 
devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Winifredian, 
Devonian. 


—the largest ships to Liverpool, 
convenient for Shakespeare coun- 
try and English Lake district. 


sg (up) 


According to . 

ship andport. | —the world’s largest steamer, 
; Majestic, and the Homeric, to 

Round Trips Cherbourg (for Paris) and South- 

$47Q(up) —ampton (for London). 


WHITE STAR LINE Ga) 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE (iquJ 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


TReanwarionan we Rink comrAn® 


A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago: 
or any authorized steamship agent. 














ELECTIONS 


Ira W. Stam now of Green Lake, will go to 
Plymouth in the Fall. 
Hugh S. Bonar, Richland Center, elected to 
Manitowoc superintendency. 
f Hansen, Oshkosh High school, to 
Westby. 


Lincoln Halvorson, Osseo, principal at Eleva. 

George F. Brooks, for the past 3 years prin- 
cipal of the Merrill High school, has been 
elected city superintendent of Merrill. 





RE-ELECTIONS 


W. R. Dunwiddie, Port Washington, 3 year 
contract. 

S. H. Berg, Stoughton, 2 years. 

P. H. Falk, Stoughton. 

Supt. Chester Newlun and principals L. C. 
Montgomery, L. H. Dressendorfer, and Glenn 
Tinkham, Marshfield. 

Owen L. Robinson, Wonewoc. 

Edward Hinterberg, Watertown. 

Earl L. Edes, Rusk County Normal school, 
Ladysmith, 1 year. 

Theo. Jacobson, Cottage Grove. 

H. C. Wegner, Waupun. 





The Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 
will hold a second Wisconsin Better Cities con- 
test in 1930, the directors of the organization 
decided at their recent mid-year meeting. 

The first contest, held in 1925, brought rec- 
ognition to Kenosha among cities of more than 
10,000, and to Chippewa Falls in the smaller 
cities class as the “best places in Wisconsin in 
which to live.” Fifteen cities competed in the 
first contest. 

At last! On April 2 the last enrollment was 
received. Wood County for the first time has 
a 100% Wisconsin Teachers Association enroll- 
ment. We are proud of it. 

Another year let each one strive to pay his 
dues earlier in the year and make an effort 
to be the first county in Wisconsin to report a 
hundred percent enrollment.—Wood Co. Educ. 
Bulletin 





For the benefit of teachers who wish to im- 
prove their technique in conducting current 
events classes, American Education Press, 
Inc., is offering a correspondence course. A 
class is now forming, particularly for the bene- 
fit of teachers who would like to pursue the 
course during the summer vacation period. 

The only cost to the teacher is for postage 
used in sending answers to the questions. 
Teachers desiring their own copies of the text- 
book may secure them for 25 cents each. 

For further details or to enroll, address 
American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio—Attention Correspondence Course. 





The Ozaukee County Schoolmasters club 
meets monthly in the county board chamber. 
The last meeting of this year was held April 
21. Henry Dornbush, head of the Sheboygan 
County Rural Normal school, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 
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Department Of Public School Music 
Milwaukee State Normal School 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25—August 5, 1927 
Specialized courses in 
Teaching of Public School Music 


Carle Oltz, Director of Music 
Milwaukee State Normal School 





Music Appreciation for the Grades and 
High School 
Margaret De Forrest, Supervisor of 
Music 
East Orange, New Jersey 





Piano Class Instruction and Harmony 
Milton Rusch, Instructor 
Milwaukee State Normal School 





Teaching of String Instruments 
Anna Johannsen, Director of Instru- 
mental Department 
Milwaukee City Schools 





Voice and Normal School Methods 
M. Phena Baker, Instructor 
Milwaukee State Normal School 





Teaching of Brass and Woodwind 
Instruments 2 
Joseph Skornika, Director of Music 
Department 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
These courses supplemented by pro- 
— and cultural subjects in other 
elds. 








State Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Summer Session—Jane 20-July 29, 1927 


Spend your summer on the ceol shores of 
Lake Superior. Average summer cli- 
mate 65° 


Study where “the great inland sea” sends 
forth its life giving breezes. 

OVER ONB HUNDRED COURSES LEAD- 
ING TO THB DEGREE OF BACHE- 
LOR OF BDUCATION 


Special Features 


A Nursery School 

An Elementary School offering op- 
portunity for practice teaching 

Demonstration in Visual Education 

A Coaching School 

Special Lectures by distinguished ed- 
ucators 

Crownhart Hall, an attractive dormi- 
tory for women 


Personally Condueted Week-end Mxcur- 
sions 


To the Iron Range—the greatest iron 
ore producing ceuntry in the 
world 

Along the bewitching North Shere of 
Lake Superior 

Along the South Shore to Madeline 
Island 

To the World’s greatest Steel Plant 


Spend six weeks studying and playing in the 
wonderful Northland where an invi, = 
ating summer climate kee 7 27 
being drudgery, where life is i “a 
vigor, zest, and satisfaction. 











LA CROSSE NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 
June 20th to July 29th 


Registration, Monday, June 20 
Class sessions begin Tuesday, June 21 
Independence Day, Monday, July 4 
Final Examinations, Thursday and Friday, July 28 and 29 


Courses offered in Summer Session leading to: 


B. Ed. in Physical Education, Diploma for High School Teachers, Diploma for Grammar 
Grade Teachers, Diploma for Intermediate Teachers, Diploma for Primary Teachers, 
Diploma for State Graded School Principals, Certificate for Rural Teachers, Special 


Courses for Athletic Coaches. 


Students who come with advanced standings expecting to become candidates for 
degrees, diplomas, or certificates, are requested to send such standings to the registrar 


before the opening of the Summer Session. 


For further information address 


Director of Summer Session 
State Normal 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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SUMMER SESSION 
State Teachers College 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
June 20——July 

We offer the following helpful groups 

of Page, win 

Courses that qualify for an examina- 
tion for First, Second and Third Grade 
County Certificates. 

2. Courses that will give credit towards 
Teachers Colle re. Graduation. 

3. Courses experienced teachers, 
supervisors, Pe - gh a gene who wish to 
review portions of their work, or keep in 
touch with the latest and best methods of 
teaching and administration. These are 
among our. strongest courses. Only 
_teaehers of experience admitted to certain 
courses. Courses of a less advanced 
nature given for inexperienced people. 

4. Courses that can be applied toward 
graduation from state high schools. 

5. An intensive course in Mbrary work 
to fit high school teachers to meet the re- 
quirements of the State Department of 
Education. 

6. A course in coachin of oratory, 
declamation and plays in high schools. 

7. Courses in Supervision, Tests and 
Measures, High School Administration, 
Technique of Teaching in Grades and High 
School, etc. 

The Medel School will be in session and 
will be available for practice teaching and 
observation under regular critic teachers. 
SPECIAL 


Our education courses explain the Unit 
Plan, the Contract Plan, etc. 
A school in the midst of Vacation Land. 
For Information write to 
President H. A. Schofield 











WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


WHITEWATER, WIS. 
Summer Session 


June 20 to July 29, 1927 


Departmental Courses 


Senior High School Teachers 
Junior High School Teachers 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Rural School Teachers 


For special information regarding 
courses write to: 
High School Teachers (General Courses 
B. B. James, Director. 
Commercial Teachers Courses 
Cc. M. Yoder, Director. 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Nettie Sayles, Dircctor. 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Florence Shattuck, Director. 
Rural School Teachers 
Mrs. L U. Wheeler, Director. 








E. C. Moore, supervisor of public school 
music in Green Bay since 1923, has been ap- 
pointed to the department of band and or- 
chestral instruction at Lawrence conservatory 
of music. He will also teach instrumental 
music in the public and parochial schools of 
Appleton, and will direct the college band. 





Supt. Ira H. McIntire has been re-elected at 
Green Bay for a term of three years beginning 
July 1. He has been at Green Bay since Sep- 
tember, 1920. The schools have shown quite 
a growth during his incumbency. 

Courses of study in reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, social science, kindergarten, safety edu- 
cation, and language in the grades, and Eng- 
lish, Latin, French, manual training, and com- 
mercial subjects in high schools have been 
written. Thrift work has been introduced in 
all schools. Directed study with sixty minute 
periods and unit mimeographed assignments 
providing for individual instruction have been 
developed in most of the high school subjects. 
Experiments with unit assignments and indi- 
vidual instruction are being carried on in some 
of the grade subjects. A single salary sched- 
ule has been adopted. 

On the side of the physical plant, a new 
high school costing approximately $700,000 has 
been built, situated on a twenty-three acre 
site. A stadium seating four thousand has 
been erected on the same site. Appropriations 
totaling $800,000 for a new West High school 
and an auditorium have been authorized. An 
athletic field has been purchased in connection 
with the West High school. One new grade 
school and additions to two other grade schools 
have been built. Eight schools have been 
weather-stripped. New heating plants have 
been installed in two grade schools and new 
toilets in five schools. New financial, statis- 
tical, and pupil accounting forms have been 
developed. Textbooks have been changed in a 
number of subjects. In addition to the in- 
crease in the number of teachers, the caliber 
of the entire teaching body is considerably 
higher and the professional attitude of the 
Green Bay teaching corps is on a much higher 
plane. 





James A. Lanius, Palmyra, retired a few 
days ago, after having spent 62 years as a 
public school teacher. During that time he 
was absent only five regular school days. 





The Shopiere state graded school building, 
Rock county, burned to the ground Saturday 
morning, April 9. Fire was discovered about 
2 A.M. Plans were made immediately and a 
special district meeting was called for the 
evening of April 12 to vote on a new building. 
The old building was from 50 to 75 years old. 





L. A. Struck, principal of the Lincoln High 
school, Wisconsin Rapids, for the past 3 years, 
will resume graduate study after the close of 
this school year. 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
NinejWeeks--June 20, 1927--August 19, 1927 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


There will be offered courses in 


Vocational and Part-Time Group 
Industrial and Trade Education Group 
Home Economics Group 

Academic and Science Group 

Physical Education and Coaching Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first school in America to specialize 
exclusively in the preparation of teachers in Household and Industrial 
Arts, and in Part-Time and Vocational Education. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been designated by the State Board of 
Vocational Education, and has been approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, as the teacher training institution for Part-Time 
and Vocational Education for Wisconsin. 


Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. Low living costs. 


Se ee eae 


nN eee ee eae entre eaten minnie acne a 








The regular school year begins September 6. The courses at the Stout Institute 
prepare for the most practical and most remunerative lines of teaching. The 
demand for graduates of this institution is such that the calls for teachers will 
far exceed the supply. The inducements for teachers of Industrial Arts and 
Household Arts were never better. Here at Stout the conditions are right. 
The costs are low. 











For Summer Session Announcement and detailed information address 


Director, Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Ripon College 


Third Annual Summer Session 
A FULL ~ eroieeel 
7) 
Standard Undergraduate Academic Work 
Leading to A.B. and Ph.B. Degrees. 
Small Classes - - Individual Attention 


wiret Term: .....2c June 14—July 16 
Second Term____-_- July 16—August 20 
Address 


DEAN J. CLARK GRAHAM 








Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summer School 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, and Modeling from 
the Figure, and in Outdoor Painting and 
Composition. 

For illustrated catalog, address Char- 
lotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E., 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Be VIZ, 











Study and Play 


at the 
State University of Montana 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 20 to August 19 
Three Terms of Three Weeks Each. 


A faculty of regular staff members 
and nationally prominent educators will 
give courses especially planned for 
teachers and school administrators. 


Organized outings and _ excursions 
into the vast mountain playground of 
Western Montana. 


Between 
Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks 


For Publications 
Address: 


State University 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chicago 
claims as its first client Mr. MacGregor, Presi- 
dent of the Platteville State Normal in 1886. 





The Mississippi State educational survey re- 
port just issued by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin, who directed the 
measurement of mental ability and educa- 
tional advancement of 29,585 pupils in all sec- 
tions of the southern state, once more reveals 
the disturbing fact that not all are born equal 
mentally, and not all grow mentally at a uni- 
form rate. 

“Upwards of half of the pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades are not far enough advanced 
mentally for the work they are undertaking; 
but that is not the most important matter. 
The wide spread or dispersion of pupils on 
the basis of mental maturity in each grade 
is the thing of chief consequence. . . In 
Mississippi but 35.8 percent of all pupils in 
the elementary grades fall within the normal 
mental age for the grade in which they are 
enrolled, and 23.9 percent are more mentally 
mature than the standard for the grade, while 
40.3 percent are less mentally mature, among 
the whites. 

“Among the Negroes the situation is even 
worse, with but 24.4 percent of Negro pupils 
at normal mental age for their grade, 7.9 per- 
cent over mental age, and 67.7 percent under 
mental age. 

“Either pupils who are advanced mentaliy 
should be pushed ahead more rapidly, or those 
who are progressing more slowly in their 
mental development should not proceed so 
rapidly as they are doing. If pupils who have 
a range in mental age from 126 to 144 months 
can do the work of the fifth grade in Missis- 
sippi satisfactorily, then pupils who range be- 
low 126 months cannot do the work of the 
grade successfully, while pupils who range 
over 144 months are wasting their time by 
remaining in the fifth grade and are prob- 
ably acquiring bad mental habits; they are 
doubtless ‘loafing on the job.’ The chances 
are that they are causing disciplinary prob- 
lems because their energies are not fully em- 
ployed in the performance of their school 
tasks. Most unfortunate of all, they are fail- 
ing to work up to the limit of their capacity 
with the result that they are not utilizing 
fully their natural powers, and Mississippi is 
not gaining the advantage of the complete 
development of its human resources.” 





If we have never commented on the excel- 
lence of the Cardinal’s Message, bi-weekly 
paper of the Sun Prairie High school, we have 
been guilty of grave negligence. It is decid- 
edly good reading and shows a live student 
interest both in doing things and in writing 
about them. 





Superintendent E. W. Waite of Manitowoc 
has accepted a position as representative of 
the Laurel Book Company. He will continue 
to make his home at Manitowoc. 
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New Shorthand Books 


The Poor Relation’s Story. By Charles Dickens 
Written in Gregg Shorthand---_-_--_- List price, $ .20 
Tachygraphia Gregg. By Eugenio Claudio Harter, A.B. 
An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to the Port- 
uguese language_...........---- List price 1.00 
Easy Dictation. By John Watson 
Written in Gregg Shorthand. Furnishes practice 
on common words and phrases of the language 


dhpittnda dng dis aidet ania aria ahi Gielen List price .32 
The G Shorthand Junior Manual. (Revised 
1927. Edition) By John Robert Gregg 
Contains appendix intended for students who wish 





to continue their study of shorthand as a voca- 
pe ee ee eae t price 1.50 
Standards in Elementary Shorthand. By Frances 

Effinger-Raymond and Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 

The results of an extensive survey made with a 

view to determining standards, tests, and best 

methods of procedure in teaching elementary short- 

MED NU NES Seow adc a wapudaaokats te 60 

Rational Dictation. By Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 

Principal, and Mark I. Markett, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Stenography, High School Commerce, New 
York City. 

New in content and method. Letters are number- 

ed, counted for convenience in reading, classified 

by types of business, and graded according to 

syllabic intensity from 1.22 to 1.87. All letters and 

articles are accompanied by shorthand outlines for 

difficult words and phrases. 

Ready in June. 480 pages, cloth. 

SO a ETE Sel SLR ene 1.40 


Write for information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


Interest Jags 

















NEWSON READERS 
A Basal Series 


y 
Catherine 'T.” Bryce 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Yale University; Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 
and Minneapolis; Primary Supervisor, 
Newton and Passaic, 


and 
Rose Lees Hardy 
Director of Primary Instruction 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Hardy was a member of the National 
Committee on Reading whose report was 
published in the twenty-fourth Yearbook 
of the N. S. S. E. Her share in this work 


enabled the authors to make a close cor- 
relation between the NEWSON READERS 
and the Yearbook requirements. 

Ready Now— 


PLAYTIME—Primer 

GOOD TIMES—Book One 
THE OPEN DOOR—Book Two 
Pre-publication testing in the schools of 
Washington, D. C. has proved the class- 


room effectiveness of NEWSON 
READERS. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Awarded Medeal of Honor at Philadelphia 
Sesqui-Centenial, 1926 


Depend on : 


COMPTONS 


A new day for teachers. A new way for teachers... 
a simple, up-to-the-minute solution of the teacher's 
most difficult problems. 

Here is quickly accessible, accurate material—and all 
the material that a progressive teacher requires in 
applying modern teaching methods. Written by 
people thoroughly acquainted with schoolroom needs 
and the problems confronting the teacher in her 
everyday work. 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators designed this 
as a compact, quick-working and readily accessible 
service for every help the teacher can need. It is un- 
necessary to look any place else. Everything is in the 
Compton Service. Lesson-plans, outlines, type-studies, 
complete projects, models for countless other projects, 
profusely illustrated current material mailed every 
month, graphic pages on every subject, presented as 
the teacher at her best should always presentit. More 
for you to give your pupils and more time for your- 
self. Lessons taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater teacher-success. 
Learn the details of Compton’s National Teachers’ 
Service now! A postal card or a letter will bring you 
the facts without obligation. Write today. 


Compton’s National 
Teachers’ Service 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems 
beyond every expectation 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD” 
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Two New Series of Texts 
THE CHILD-STORY READERS 


by Freeman—Storm—Johnson-—French 


Primer, First, Second, and Third 
Readers 

This series provides a_ vocabulary 
selected on a scientific basis. Provision 
is made for checking individual progress 
by means of comprehension _ tests. 
Definite, systematic training in silent 
reading is begun in the Primer and 
carried on throughout the series. 


THE BREED-FRENCH 
SPELLERS 


The word list consists of 3818 words 
representing the needs of both children 
and adults. This vocabulary is the 
product of a critical investigation con- 
ducted by Dr. Frederick S. Breed and 
reported in the Elementary School 
Journal. 


Write the publishers for additional 


















information 
LYONS and CARNAHAN 
Chicago New York 
WINSTON 
































ODERN TEXTS IN 
ATHEMATICS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


By ENGELHARDT AND HA&RTTER 


Satisfies the requirements of the College Entrance 
Board and the recommendations of the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathemat- 
ics, The departure from traditional methods will 
interest all teachers of Algebra. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By STRADER AND RHOADS 


This text, also brand-new, follows the new require- 


ments of leading syllabi. The treatment is simple, 

clear, and rigorous. A. minimum course is clearly 
outlined. Teaching helps abound. Over 1100 
geometric figures facilitate progress. 


These books breathe modernness, in text, 
illustrations, and general mechanical excel- 
lence. Complete information upon request. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 














FOR TEXTBOOKS 22 











Ralph D. Chamberlain, Washington High 
school, was recently elected president of the 
Milwaukee High School Teachers’ Assn. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Alvin H. Hanson, Boys’ Technical High; sec- 
retary, Miss Marie L. Smith, Lincoln High, 
and treasurer, Ernest A. May, Riverside High. 





Miss Caroline Barbour, of the Superior 
normal school faculty, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Miss Barbour is also president of the 
Visconsin Kindergarten association. 





Prin. E. T. Hawkins of Prescott, Wiscon- 
sin has been elected principal of the Green 
Lake school to succeed Prin. I. W. Stam. 





Through an educational guidance program 
the high school at Tomah is helping its stu- 
dents to discover their capacities and capabili- 
ties. A questionnaire which the students an- 
swered showed that a very large percentage 
have a definite life purpose. Three hundred 
and seventy-five questionnaires were completed. 
Two hundred and sixty-eight students intend 
to graduate. One hundred ninety-two ex- 
pressed a desire to attend some institution of 
higher learning, and 99 are uncertain. The 
answers to questions dealing with choice of 
vocation indicate that the boys have more di- 
versified interests than the girls. Fifty dif- 
ferent vocations were listed by the boys and 
34 by the girls. 

The: information gained from these ques- 
tions has been used as a basis for the selec- 
tion of vocational speakers. Thus far nine- 
teen conferences have been arranged for. 





The Williams Bay school offered the stu- 
dent body diphtheria inoculation this year 
for the first time. About 85% of the students 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
secure immunity free of charge. The work 
was done by Dr. Fuick, a local physician. 





The rapid growth of the graded school at 
Combined Locks has made it necessary to en- 
large the buiiding. Three years ago there 
were two teachers. Three teachers were 
needed last year and this year the enlarged 
building will provide two extra rooms. 





An orchestra was organized at Mosinee last 
year. Twenty-six students are taking lessons 
every Monday afternoon from 1 to 6. Each 
pupil is charged 25c a lesson. This year 
Mosinee has a full time music supervisor. The 
school owns ten instruments which are rented 
to pupils at a very low yearly rate. Last year 
Mosinee took second place in a district music 
contest at Stevens Point and got one second 
and one third at the state contest at Madison. 
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“Valuable contri- 
bution to demands 
of the modern 
school.”’ 
—Vernon Riegel, 
State Supt. Ohio 


“Found valuable 
in our demonstra- 
tion school.”’ 
—Chas. A.McMurry 
George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 
(Nashville) 


The Human Interest Library 


Build up your library with these supple- 
mentary books, page by page the most inter- 
esting on the market. Compare Human Inter- 
est articles with similar topicsin any other work 
of reference. There’s a difference. 

Classification by subjects (all Arithmetic, 
History, Nature Study, Biography, etc. grouped) 
with ready double index proved most success- 
ful method for maximum results with elemen- 
tary students. 

Used in thousands of schools, including 
many in Wisconsin. Educates because it in- 
terests. If you haven’t seen The Human In- 
terest Library yet, address: 


The National Home and School Association 
1811 Prairie Avenue Chicago 


Supervisors, Principals, Teachers: Write for infor- 
mation about our summer proposition for local or traveling 
representatives. Pleasant, profitable occupation. 





THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 


By DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 








Some of the features 
which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 

I. They are the first scientific arithme- 
ties, All drill on the 390 Number 
Combinations is in direct proportion 
to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete 

and come in a sequence natural to the 

child. They are simple, thorough and 
in accord with the best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable 
to the child. By this one stroke, the 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 

Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 

They have set a new standard in arithme- 

tic textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Atlanta Dallas 


. 


Chicago 

















CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools. 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book I] High and Far Grade V 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Vil 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in 
December as basal readers for the pub- 
lic schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


M4 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicage 








i March F orward 


with a New American History! 
Tryon and Lingley 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Uniquely organized on a “division”, 
“study-unit”, “topic” plan. . . with more 
guideposts to promote learning. . . with 


suggested libraries for wider reading. . . 
with doing-and-thinking projects of three 
kinds. . . with definite “standards of 
attainment.” 
Magnificently presented as one unified 
story... with great cross sections of 
American life. . . with realistic pictures 
.with more complete map equipment. 
Written by an expert in the teaching of 
history and a noted historian. 
Specimen pages will be sent on request. 
For the upper-elementary and junior- 
high-school grades. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hodge and Lee’s 


Elementary English 


Spoken and Written 
Teacher’s Manuals 


SOME LEADING FEATURES ARE 


GAMES which correct language errors 
EXERCISES which increase vocabulary 
STORIES which develop sentence sense 


PROJECTS which furnish accumulative 
reviews 


LIFE SITUATIONS which stimulate ex- 
pression 


The Series Which Brings Better 
English Results with Less 
Teaching Effort 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 

















New York Atlanta Chicago 
| Commercial 
Teachers! 





| Are you going to change 
Texts next year? 





























If so, you will want to examine several 
of our titles. 
Arithmetic for Business 
By B. B. Smith, B.C.8S. and 
Charles R. Hill, B.C. 8S. 
Arithmetical principles applied to business 


practice. Contains the most recent methods 
of testing. 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists 
By @. E. Birch, B. Sci., in Ed., M. A. 
A comprehensive course in 5 parts, each 
devoted to a new psychological phase of 


learning. 
Practical Law 
By Burritt Hamilton, LL. B. 
A course in Commercial Law, stressing 
the social and non-technical side of the 
subject. 

Other Titles 
BOOKKEEPING (3 courses) (1) Actual 
business training; (2) journal approach; 
(3) ledger approach; Rapid Calculation; 
Essentials of Commercial Law; Effective 
English and Letter Writing; Office and 
Expert Dictation; Rational Speller; Thrift, 
Home and Farm Accounting. 

Write for descriptive catalog 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Mich. 



































The city schools of Sturgeon Bay are co- 
operating with the local Rotary club on a sur- 
vey of physically deficient children. The re- 
sults are very inclusive and are furnishing 
valuable opportunities for remedial and cor- 
rective work. 





The boys of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the Oostburg schools have organized 

a “Junior Science club.” Before a boy is ad- 
mitted to membership he must earn fifteen 
points by making articles which involve sci- 
entific principles. The club also conducts a 
Boys’ Hobby show during the annual school 
exhibit held in April. 





The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association has issued a series of tables 
and charts showing Salaries Paid Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Other School Em- 
ployees, 1926-27 in 59 cities over 100,000 in 
population and another series giving Salaries 
Paid School Administrative and Supervisory 
Officers in the same cities. 


LEGISLATION: May 1, nothing to report. 
NECROLOGY 


L. F. Schumacher, aged 72, prominent 
Lutheran educator, died at Watertown 
December 12. 





Charles Hoffman, veteran school teacher, 
newspaper man, and _ public official of 
Kewaunee county died December 10 at the age 
of 58. 


Miss Lillie Geussenheimer, teacher in the 
Sheboygan public schools since 1900, died 
December 5, after a month’s illness. 


Albert H. Hardy, 87, former superintendent 
of schools at La Crosse, died February 21 at 
San Diego, California. 


J. E. Roberts, 52, superintendent of Fond 
du Lae public schools from 1914 to 1920, died 
March 20 in the Masonic home at Dousman. 


Katherine I. Dunn, 62, for many years a 
teacher in Oshkosh, died February 24. 


Dr. Julius Howard Pratt, 66, for 15 years 
dean of the Milwaukee University High school, 
and more recently head of the Latin depart- 
ment of that school, died April 21 after an ill- 
ness of nearly a year. 


Miss Frances A. Wilkins, for many years a 
teacher and supervisor of practice in the Eau 
Claire County Rural Normal, died April 15 
after several weeks of illness. Miss Wilkins 
had been a member of the W. T. A. and the 
N. E. A. for many years. 


Miss Elizabeth Thackray, one of the first 
school teachers in Sheboygan county, died 
April 20, at her home in Glenbeulah. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agri- 
culture, Electricity, Domestic Science, and for use in Man- 
ual Training and Kindergarten Work, there is no Labora- 
tory Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and en- 
durance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mar. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Durable—smooth running 


—the ideal machine for students 
DEMOUNTABLE 


v 


Sharp, = : % Ais 
Clean, 


Snappy 


Impres- 
sions. 


When. you buy that New Typewriter 
equipment consider the Greater Value of 
the Demountable. 

Now is the time to give some thought to 
the necessary features. 

The Demountable is built to stand class- 
room treatment—and it does. 

Its light, responsive action saves the 
student’s energy and soon teaches them 
not to pound. 

Lightest touch, shallowest key depres- 
sion, key lever shock-absorbing system, 
half spacing on the downward stroke, 
these and other special features—permit a 
better range of instructions. 

The Monthly Award Test Material fur- 
nished to all schools using Demountables 
is arranged to aid the novice as well as 
the advanced typists. 

These are but a few of the many things 
to consider. We invite you to write for 
full particulars. 

Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Mfgrs.—Founded 1911—Fond du Lac, Wis., U. S. A. 


























School Papers, Music, etc., 


PRESERVE 


Report Cards from breaking with Holden Report Card Envelopes 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ECONOMIZE! | 
Let us Submit prices and Samples 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


PROTECT 


School Books with Holden Book Covers 


REPAIR 


Inside Damages to books with Holden Repair Kits 


SAFEGUARD 





with Holden Portfolios 





Springfield, Massachusetts 
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APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 244x384 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 244x384 - - $2.50 


Send your remittance 





and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 





IATIONAT! 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wisconsin Days Gone By 
Grant Showerman’s 


A Country Chronile and A Country Child 
Now out of print: remaining copies 
at $2 to be had only from the author, 


410 North Butler, Madison, Wis. 














SILVER BLACK FOX FARMING 


earns 


BIG MONEY 
We will ranch your foxes for you but 
make no charge for the first year. 


Sawyer’s Sturdy Silver’s, Waukau. Wis. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
Ehakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
rience. For informa- 
ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, til, 


























Milwaukee, - - 


MITCHELL 


Merry Whirls 
KEEP CHILDREN 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 


No playground is complete 
without the Mitchell “Better- 
bilt” Merry Whirl. It’s safe, 
and popular with the kiddies. 
Write for catalog! 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 


























Wisconsin 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 
“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost‘’’ 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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ARE YOU TEACHING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample 
copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 
If you are not teaching that period of 
American History, I have outlines that 
cover the period you are teaching. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN, 
3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


ially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
neh ing hotels, drives,  fuldes, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN. Jan. 25, 
— on onan $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 





The Key 


to a Complete 
Educational 


& Library 


of SPENCER filmslides — covering 
juvenile subjects, Geography, Art, 
History, Literature, Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, Hygiene, etc. Further 
data furnished by 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 











p. with rates of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 14K70 E. 45 St., NewYork 














A Complete Lantern Slide 


Service for the Classroom 


Write for a free copy of our School 
catalog No. 30 and information on the 
following: 

45,000 Educational Slides, 

148 Sets for rent or sale, 
529 — arranged in a Graded set 
from Kinder oar to 8th Grade, 

3,000 Science Sli including As- 

tronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Physical Geog., 
Physics, Zoology. 
Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order 
Slides 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 
213 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa. 








Visual Instruction 


Daylight Lantern Lantern Slides 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences High School Sciences 
Primary Reading Map Slides 


Write for further information 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
Lock Bo: “*$ Madison, Wis. 


















PECIALIST 


SPECIA! BUREAU 





TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates a except 
im vocational fields. @ No el y schoo! Fi 
places only. All States. Get details. 


the better 





ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 









ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


where. Our booklet, Teaching as a B has a 





AGENCY 


Symes Building. Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Forty-second year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and — a. Our clients are the best schools every- 
ge for you end for it. 














bead ees beste whee you Brow _— BETTER POSITIONS 


EAPOLIS 


ROCKY 4 MT TEACHERS > AGENCY sins 


)U S. NATL. BANK BLOG LIAMR 


DENVER, COLO t KANSAS CITY. MO 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Photo one made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


tion, wit 
non members. Every teacher needs it. 





We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc,” free to members, 50c to 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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44th Year| Registration in One Office Registers 
Clark |. Permanently in All 


AND CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. 
B MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. | PITTSBURGH, 5024 Jenkins Arcade 
reweF | spokane, Chem. & Comm. Bldg. KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 











‘‘How the Better Positions are Secured’’ 


A booklet every teacher needs, giving Certification Laws of Western 
States, Selling Your Service Ethically, Diplomatic Letters of Applica- 
tion and Interviews, ete. Sent with Free Enrollment Blank for 50c in 
stamps. We enroll College and Normal graduates, only. 

25 photo reproductions, $1.50. 


S. S. Phillips, Manager Commonwealth Bldg., Denver, Colo. 














Thurston Teachers Agency 


The Agency of Service for 35 years for Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
Normal graduates and experienced teachers always in demand. 
: 224 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 











Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico! 


Splendid calls in all departments, free enrollment to Normal and College graduates 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, - - Missoula, Montana 














For that Position! 





For that Teacher! 





Wisconsin’s great clearing house for the last 
twenty-five years 


Real recommending service 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Child’s Own Way Series 


Readers 
BY MARJORIE HARDY 
Now Ready for Distribution 


By 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
352 East 22nd St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WAGG & PUFF -_-_------ 


SURPRISE STORIES_-_-a First Reader 


NEW STORIES (Community Life)___- 
a Second Reader 


BEST STORIES (National Life)___-__- 


a Third Reader 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 


By DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 








ps 


II. 


III. 








Some of the features 


which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


OUTSTANDING 


They are the first scientific arithme- 
ties, All drill on the 290 Number 
Combinations is in direct proportion 
to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough.and 
in accord with the best modern thought. 
The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 

The language is clearly understandable 
to the child. By this one stroke, the 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 


Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 


They have set a new standard in arithme- 
tic textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
H 


ome Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 




















their own method. 


It is a simple word, 
sentence, and phonic 
method. 


The reading books can 
be used with any 
method. 


The phonic books will 
remedy difficulties 
with unsatisfactory 
methods. 


Second grade 


Third grade 


Fourth grade—Fourth Reader 











Phonic Book One 


Second Reac 


Phonic Book Two 


Phonic Book 


Fifth grade—Fifth Reader 


Sixth grade 





Sixth Reader 


Third Reader 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
Step ahead in reading 
: 7 
Moore-Wilson Readers 
They are self-teaching First grade—Book one The Rainbow Fairies, 
books that carry Book Two Fairy Helpers 


A Peep Into Fairyland 


ler From Fairyland, An 
Open Door to Fairy- 
land 
Across the Rainbow 
Three Bridge, Giving Wings 


to Words 


Father Time’s Gift, The 
Progress of Time, A re- 
view of Time 


IT IS TIME TO STEP AHEAD IN READING 


D. C. Heath Company 


New York 
Dallas 





Boston 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Atlanta 
London 
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Investigate LINCOLN LIBRARY before investing in new 
reference books. Learn how easily and inexpensively your 
school can be equipped with this comprehensive and complete 
work. 


Superintendents--Principals-School Boards | 


TEACHERS | 


Learn how LINCOLN LIBRARY takes the quest out of 
questions. 


Nobody believes us 


when we say that the 1-volume “Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information” is really the equivalent of a 12-volume Encyclo-_ | 
pedia. That is, nobody who hasn’t examined the book. We 
don’t blame them. No one has succeeded in doing it before. 
Some publishers have claimed it—and you who have ex- 
amined their books have learned to be skeptical. 





But everybody believes us 


when they actually see the i-volume “Lincoln Library’— 
test it—read items, pages, sections, in fields they are familiar 
with—looking for errors—padding—out-of-date statements 
repeated or paragraphed,—and find INSTEAD complete 
manuals summing up the very latest facts in the whole range 
of knowledge—written exclusively for this book by scholars 
of the very first rank—Judd of Chicago, MacCracken of 
Vassar, Warren of Yaie, Atwood of Clark, Suzzalo of Wash- 
ington, Gauss of Princeton, and 60 others of similar calibre— 
experts of three nations,—each section so complete that 
separately it would be the best and most up-to-date hand- 
book in its field,—welded together into the most resourceful, 
most rewarding Reference Book in one volume that the 
English-speaking world has ever seen. 


We don’t ask you to believe us--- 


We ask you to see this book and discover it for yourself. 
When you have done that, you will join the chorus of Wis- 
eonsin’s schoolmen who know works of reference, must use 
them, can’t be fooled by publishers’ claims—who have sat 
down and written us their words of praise and admiration of 
this work. Read a few of them in the adjoining column. 


The Handiest, Most Complete, Most Authoritative, Most 
Helpful One-Volume Reference Book in Existence. 














Bem e eee eS ee Supt. Milton in: 
See What This Will Bring You Fischer _ 
eye Wis. 
. tis > ke the 
The Frontier Press Co., Dept. A, librarian's table so 
1823 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. that it may be ac- 


cessible at all 
times to anyone 
who needs to find 


Gentlemen: Please send, without cost i 
or obligation to me, your new illustrated & 
booklet describing The Lincoln Library ee. Ps ay 
of Essential Information. ¥ a hurry. I find my- 
self going to it 
continually for an- 
a swers to the many 
questions. 


E. G. Doudna 

Sec. Wis. Teachers 
Assn., Madison, Wis. 
Teachers and 
others who pur- 
chase The Lincoln 
Library of Es- 
sential Informa- 
tion may feel that 
the company pub- 
lishing it is honest 
and reliable and 
its sales methods 
are ethical. The 
book is thoroughly 
worth while. It is 
interesting, com- 
pact, authentic, 
and reliable. I have 
used a copy for the 
past three months 
and have found it 
second only to the 
dictionary in use- 
fulness. The de- 
partment of educa- 
tion, written’ by 
Professor Judd of 
the University of 
Chicago, is es- 
pecially worth 
while to teachers. 


J. C. Brockert 
Director, Rural 
School State Nor- 
mal School, Platte- 
ville, Wis. 

It has been a long 
time since I found 
so handy and com- 
plete a volume as 
The Lincoln  Li- 
brary. 

No school board 
will make a mis- 
take in ordering 
a copy for the 
school, no matter 
how many other 
books of reference 
it may have. 

I think enough of 
The Lincoln  Li- 
brary to purchase 
one for my own 
personal use. 


Prin. Thos, E, Sanders 
Washington Jr. High 


and Washington 
Elem. Schools, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


I bought a copy of 
The Lincoln Lib- 
rary. I know of no 
place where so 
much useful 
knowledge, so 
systematically ar- 
ranged, and _ so 
clearly expressed, 
can be found. 


Supt. Chester Newlun 
Marshfield, Wis. 
We are using The 
Lincoln Library in 
our Junior and 
Senior High 
Schools. It. is 
authentic and, for 
the size of the 
volume, exception- 
ally comprehen- 
sive. I know of 
no single reference 
volume that equals 
it for all purposes 








